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Good Letters 


By J. E. Bullard 


Eden Park, Rhode Island 


GOOD letter consists of simple, easily 
understood words so arranged as to 
express the meaning clearly. Attempts 

at fine writing and the use of words that fail 
to make the meaning clear result in poor letters. 

One of the best models one can study if 
he wishes to become a really good letter writer 
is Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. His was not 
the only speech made on that memorable day, 
but it was the only one that has been repeated 
by thousands upon thousands of people ever 
since. The secret of the long life of that speech 
is its simplicity. Only common words are used. 
It is short. The words are arranged in such 
a manner as to express the meaning clearly. 


Short and Strong 


An error committed by a great many writers 
is in making their letters too long. More words 
are used than are needed to express the 
thoughts in the letter, with the result that there 
is more or less confusion. Each additional 
word that is not needed always tends to con- 
fusion and lack of clearness. Adjectives and 
adverbs should be used sparingly, and there is 
rarely any need for a superlative. As a rule, 
a superlative is an expression of opinion rather 
than of fact and will not be taken at any- 
where near its face value by a reader. There- 
fore, it is far better as a general rule to leave 
the superlative degree out altogether. 

The shorter the letter, the shorter the sen- 
tences may well be. Long sentences cannot 
be read as rapidly or as easily as short ones, 
and it is sometimes necessary to read a long 


sentence twice in order to get the meaning. 
A short sentence, on the other hand, conveys 
its meaning at a glance. 

What applies to short 
applies to short words. The short word 
usually has fewer shades of meaning 
than a long one. It is more explosive, more 
direct. Say to a person, “You lie,” and he is 
aroused to more intense anger than if you say 
to him, “you prevaricate.” Yet the difference 
is not so much in meaning or in the degree of 
accusation as it is in the length of the word 
used. In one case the word has but three let- 
ters. In the other it has nearly five times as 
many. Use still more words to express the 
meaning and yet more force is lost. “It seems 
to me that you are prevaricating,” introduces 
a number of extra words and for that reason 
greatly reduces the force of the statement. 

The strongest sentence is always the one 
consisting of only a noun and a verb. It is 
strong because it is not qualified. As soon as 
additional words are used the sentence begins 
to be qualified. The strongest letter is the 
one that does not contain a single word not 
absolutely necessary to convey the meaning 
it is desired to convey. The weakest letter is 
the letter that contains the maximum number 
of needless words. 

Successful letter writing, then, depends more 
upon eliminating words than on adding them. 
One reason why a telegram is more forceful 
than a letter is because it is customary to use 
as few words as possible in a telegram. It is 
not so much that the telegram indicates haste 
on the part of the sender, or that it implies 
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that the contents is very important, as that it 
comes directly to the point. No words are 
wasted, because the message is paid for by 
the word. 


Short Sentences Clearer 


Another thing about a telegram is that it 
is written in such a manner that no commas 
are needed. The only punctuation marks in a 
telegram are the periods. This means that the 
sentences must be short and compact, and so 
worded that they can convey but one meaning. 
Any sentence with a lot of commas in it is 
likely to convey more than one meaning if not 
read with great care. This is one reason why 
sentences in letters need to be short. Short 
sentences require few if any commas. Long 
sentences require not only commas but perhaps 
other marks as well. These long sentences may 
be split up into shorter sentences requiring 
much less punctuation, and will be far less 
likely to prove misleading when read in a 
hurry. 

Very frequently business letters are read in 
a hurry. The longer the letter, the less care- 
fully it may be read. The long letter may be 
laid aside for more careful perusal after the 
short letters are out of the way, and it may 
not be read at all. 


A Pointer from Newspaper Style 


A good plan to follow in letter writing is 
the example of the newspaper reporter. That 
is to put the gist of the entire letter in the 
first paragraph. Have the first sentence state the 
most important facts and those which follow 
state the other facts necessary to express the 
main thought in the letter. This does not mean 
the first paragraph should be long, as it too 
frequently is in the newspaper style. It should 
be as short as it can be made. Yet it should 
be the vital paragraph. It should tell what the 
letter is about and give enough of the story 
to arouse interest, if it is possible to arouse 
the interest of the reader. 


Start with a ‘‘Bang” 


Such advice, of course, is very different 
from the practice sometimes used in letter 
writing. There are people who start off their 
letters with something entirely foreign to the 
subject. If they are extremely skillful, they 
may be able to make their letters effective, but 
this practice requires a very high degree of 
skill. It is much like story writing. There are 
authors who can start their stories with intro- 
ductions that have little or no connection with 
the story itself, yet which lead into the story 
in such a manner as to hold the interest of 
the reader. The general practice in story 
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writing, however, is to start right off with 
the action, with something that is decidedly 
interesting and exciting. Usually only the 
writer who has won a name for himself can 
become successful by using any other method 
It is better to start the letter off with a 
“bang.” That is, start with the most im 
portant statement of the entire letter. For ex 
ample, suppose a letter is being written telling 
of price reductions that are being put into 
effect. One way of writing this letter is to 
start off by explaining why the prices can be 
reduced at this time. Another way is to start 
like this: “A ten per cent reduction in our 
prices becomes effective on January first.” 
The person who picks up this letter is going 
to get the message at once. He is pretty sure 
to read through the letter in order to learn the 
details connected with the price reduction. He 
might never read to the vital part of a letter 
which started in a general way. A start read 
ing, “With the beginning of the new year you 
are going to be able to increase your sales 
materially and make more net profits,” might 
prove too general to interest the reader. The 
writer does not tell him what it is all about 
and he has learned to become skeptical of 
general statements. The closer to the end o/ 
a letter general statements are placed, the more 
effective that letter is bound to be. The state 
ments at the beginning may well be sufficiently 
explosive to attract and hold the attention 
They may be so short and concise that it be 
comes necessary to read on to get the full 


purport. 
Short Letter—Short Paragraphs 


The shorter the letter, the shorter the para 
graphs should be. In a very short letter it 
may prove wise to have a paragraph for every 
sentence. In letter writing paragraphs serve 
two purposes. One is to separate main thoughts 
The other is to break up the letter on the page, 
to make it look more attractive. 

The shorter the paragraphs in a short letter, 
the shorter the lines should be. Paragraphs of 
only one line do not look well. By shortening 
the lines each paragraph can be made up of 
several lines. On the other hand, the longer 
the paragraphs the better it is to have long lines 
so the paragraphs will not take up so much 
vertical length on the page. 


Getting Results 


Use the fewest possible words to carry the 
meaning; use only words that express the 
thought with perfect clearness; keep the sen 
tences short; strive for a pleasing proportion 
between the length of the lines and the lengths 
of the paragraphs; use enough paragraphs to 
break up the reading matter into several sec 
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Fifth Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Sr. Gelter J. Francie 
Hobart, Otlahome 


Dear Sire 


You have lodged with os for safekeeping 
04,000 Herthern Pacific-Great Sorthern Rail- 
way Company iS-year Convertible 6¢'s 
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tions—and a letter results that is easy to read 
and to understand and that has a pleasing 
appearance. 

Appearance sometimes counts as much as 
contents. Just a change in appearance by 
changing the margins, the height at which 
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the letter is started on the sheet and the in- 
dentation of the paragraphs, may mean the 
difference between a very effective letter and 
one that is not effective. Therefore, it is as 
important to study appearance as it is to giv: 
thought to the subject matter. 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1927-28 


California 


Ads B. Booth, Oxnard Union 
High School, Oxnard 


Florida 


Beulah Dalton, Landon High 
School, South Jacksonville 

3. L. Powers, High School, 
Vero Beach 


Idaho 


Miss Maurine Brill, Idaho 
Falls High School, Idaho 
Falls 


Illinois 


Sarah Ann Perks, High School, 
Chillicothe 

Sister M. Paulissa, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
DuQuoin 

Florence Hale, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, 
Riverside 

Hannah M. Curran, Senior 

High Scheol, Springfield 
Hazel Loury, University High 
rbana 


Mabel C. Morton, Universal 
Institute, Fort Wayne 


Towa 


Sister Mary Rosita, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 


Burlington 

Lena E. White, Cherokee High 
School, Cherokee 

Alta Warner, Davenport High 
School, Davenport 


Kansas 


Sister M. Ignatius, Wea High 
School, Bucyrus 

Cc. C. Hawkins, Emporia 
Business College, 


Emporis 
Mrs. A. Fugate, High School, 
Oswego 


Kentucky 


Maco B. Whittall, J. M. 
Atherton High School, 
Louisville 


Maryland 


Sister M. Ceciliana, Immacu- 
late Conception School, 
Townson 


Michigan 


Margaret C. Kennelly, Escan- 
aba High School, 
Escanaba 

Louella Arnold, High School 
of Commerce, Detroit 

Esther E. Whittingham, 
Northeastern Hi 
School, Detroit 

Dora H. Pitts, Western High 
School, Detroit 


Minnesota 


Ruth Golding, Central High 
School, Duluth 


Missouri 


Bertha Seibel, High School, 
Hannibal 


Montana 


Molite ~~ Butte High 
School, Butte 

Elvira Madsen, Jordan High 
School, Jordan 


New Jersey 
Sister M. Pastorelle, Blessed 


Sacrament School, 
Newark 


Sister Marie Eucharie, St. 
Vincent Academy, Newark 

Miss M. L. Ketchum, Ruther- 
ford High School, 
Rutherford 


New York 
Viola Post, Monroe High 
School, Monroe 


Marion A. Van Buren, Peek- 
skill High School, Peek- 


skill 
Nellie M. Bowles, East High 
School, Rochester 


Ohio 


Mrs. W. C. Brownfield, Glen- 
ville High School, Cleve- 


land 
Sister Mary Loretta, St. Ann's 
School, Fre nont 


Oklahoma 


W. Rude, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical 
College, Stillwater 


Oregon 


Miss De Good, Eugene High 
School, Eugene 

Eva Von Berg and Immogene 
Warren, High School of 
Commerce, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


Sisters of St. Agnes, 
Carnegie 

Gladys Byers and Esther 
Magill, Central Penn- 
sylvania Business Col- 
lege, Harrisburg 

Mary L. Myers, 


Texas 


H. G. Baker, McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene 


Utah 


Nellie Pugsley, West High 
School, Salt Lake City 


W ashing ton 


Nettle E. Cornell, High 
School, College Place 

Miss M. Skinner, High 
School, Reardan 


West Virginia 


Prudence E. Felton, Marsha)! 
College, Huntington 
Maxye Ann Jones, Weir Hig! 
School, Weirton 
Wisconsin 

Eneida Lange, Girls Trade 
and Technical High, 
Milwaukee 

Prisca Batz, High School, 
Waukesha 

Caroline Shuman, Sheboyger 
High School, Sheboygan 

Helen M. Grohndrif, High 
School, Antigo 

Mrs. C. W. Dubisar, High 
School, 

G. M. Morrissey, Chilton 
High School, Chilton 

E. Carlson, Cudahy High 

Minnie Syverson, Eau 


(Continued on page 453) 
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Leading Cities of the United States--III 
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oO P12 Oklahoma City, Okle. A_— ___,- 


a 


7 


Natchez, Miss. a7 
7, Fa 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 7—> ~<— 


o 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


New Albany, Ind: 
Newark, N. J. e2 ew 
Newark, Ohio ~-og 

New Bedford, Mass. _ 
Newbern, N. Car. 


a J 


T=? 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Brunswick, N. J. ore. 


Newburgh, N. Y. S if 


Newburyport, Mass. 
Newcastle, Del. 

Bo 2 
<7 


Newcastle, Pa. 
ie 
A= 


New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La, 
Newport, Ky. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Kp «— 


& 
Newton, Mass. £4 


New York City, N. Y C ” 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. ~2_OG 


Fone 
Q-, 
& 
Norristown, Pa. 


Norwieb, Conn. C6 6 
North Yakima, Wash. 5 cng? 
a—é 
Cp 

an 


yt - os 


Aa-— 


Nome, Alaska 
Norfolk, Va. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Oil City, Pa. 


Omaha, Nebr. CG Vc 


rd 


hwy 


Orange, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. Ge « 
Oswego, N. Y. e—/ 
Oskalooss, Iowan 389 C—- G 


... 


Ottumwa, Iowa 

Owensboro, Ky. 

Owosso, Mich. s oa 
— 

Padueah, Ky. 


Paris, Tex. i a 


Parkersburg, W. Va. “Pt —— 
Parsons, Kans. 
Pasadena, Calif. vy £, 


Passaic, N. J. —_—a_ 


—<——” 


Pome, ¥.3. ~~ 6 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


Pensacola, Fila. 


ws -- 
a 
Peoria, Til. y a 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 7 

Peru, Ind. etl 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - a 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 5 e- 


Phoenix, Ariz. ~<a e— 


=> 
—— 
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Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittston, Pa, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 


(To be concluded next month) 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Quiney, Il. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. Car. 
Reading, Pa. 


2" — *_o _- Redlands, Calif. 


Red Wing, Minn. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rock Island, Ii). 
Rockland, Me. 
Rome, Ga. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Ratland, Vt. 


Sacramento, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utab 
San Angelo, Tex 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Stenographer’s Vocabulary 


of communication between man and man ; 

business depends upon intercourse; and 
expansion is the watchword of modern times. 
Without words there can be no thought. You 
talk and write letters to get people to do the 
things you want them to do. You value the 
knowledge possessed in an extensive vocab- 
ulary, only when you realize that your words 
have produced results; therefore, do not be- 
come anaemic in your knowledge and use of 
words. 

It is mental laziness, to be satisfied with a 
limited of impoverished choice of words. The 
English language is alive and growing to meet 
the times. You must have a common under- 
standing of the meaning of words, and avoid a 
slovenly use of them. 

To the Latin, we owe a great portion of our 
vocabulary of science, of art, and of philoso- 
phy. Greek, too, gives a goodly share. There- 
fore, it will be an aid to you to know some- 
thing about these languages. When the cor- 
rect word is not to be found in our own Anglo- 
Saxon, then we must turn to a language that 
will supply us with this deficiency. The pre- 
fixes and suffixes are a most striking example 


| ANGUAGE serves as the potent means 


You Need More Words than the Boss 


Because you, as stenographers, are going 
into various fields of business, the greater must 
be your wave-lengths of vocabulary, both 
spoken and written, in English and in short- 
hand. Unconsciousness is one of the most 
important factors of a good style in speaking 
or in writing; likewise, your shorthand vo- 
cabulary must come without hesitation, after 
learning the symbols for words already familiar 
in longhand. 

For most purposes, a man’s vocabulary is 
composed of the words he uses in writing or 
speaking, but with the shorthand writer it is 
a different matter. His vocabularly is one of 
hearing and writing. The lawyer has his legal 
vocabulary, the physician his medical vocab- 


ulary, and every other scientific expert pos- 
sesses a vocabulary peculiarly adapted to his 
use. The medical profession, for instance, has 
a vocabulary that will test thoroughly the ste- 
nographer’s knowledge, not only of English, 
but also of Latin and Greek. If you anticipate 
taking dictation from a medical man, spend 
your spare time reading medical journals 
and other literature which will make you 
familiar with its terminology. These same 
suggestions apply to other technical lines, the 
electrical business, for instance. Study the 
price lists and catalogs of the various appli- 
ance manufacturers, and form shorthand out- 
lines for the phrases and uncommon words and 
terms used in this business. If you would be- 
come an expert shorthand writer, you must 
make yourself familiar with all these vocabu- 
laries, not only from the standpoint of know- 
ing the words and being somewhat familiar 
with their meaning and use, but you must 
have also at your finger-tips a symbol for their 
representation. 


Vocabulary Governs Speed 


Samuel Nelson, who published a system of 
shorthand in 1836, says, “Train the fingers to 
move harmoniously to sound.” This will aid 
in the elimination of hesitation between hear- 
ing and writing. There are many shorthand 
writers whose speed is but eighty words a 
minute, though at times during the minute 
they reach a pace far above that, and could 
maintain that speed but for the fact that during 
each minute they are compelled to delay their 
writing while the brain puzzles out what an 
outline for some unfamiliar word should be. 
They have not these troublesome words in 
their shorthand vocabulary. 

Should you change from one business to 
another, make yourself familiar just as quickly 
as possible with its technical vocabulary by 
perusing the letter files, catalogs, and lists. 
Study carefully all the different definitions 
given, because frequently the technical mean- 
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ings may be at variance. The lawyer or the 
physician may ponder over a case and ask 
questions about all the conditions and circum- 
stances, and, after due deliberation, give the 
advice or diagnosis awaited, but not so with 
the shorthand writer. 


You Must Know Words 


You may say, since you have to write only 
the words used by others, what is the use of 
making an effort to possess such an extensive 
vocabulary? It is just this. There are many 
words which sound much alike, and at times 
you may not be able to hear distinctly the exact 
word. Right here is where the knowledge of 
words stands you in good play. Take the 
words “absence” and “abstinence,” for illus- 
tration. You can readily see how similar they 
are in sound. Well do we remember, upon one 
occasion, dictating to a very promising would- 
be stenographer the statement, “During my 
absence much correspondence has accumulated.” 
How ridiculous we were made to appear when 
the transcript read, “During my abstinence” 
(the letter being written to a clergyman friend). 
So let us impress upon you the fact that the 
mere possession of a large vocabulary and an 
instant command of shorthand outlines is not 
always sufficient, but the use of common sense 
and judgment play an important role in the 
work of the good stenographer. 

One of the most common complaints from 
employers of stenographers is that they have 
not enough general information. The ability 
to write shorthand at a moderate speed and 
transcribe it on the typewriter is not sufficient. 
If you, as a stenographer, would improve your 
status in the office, you must climb the ladder 
by gaining information that will make your 
services indispensable to the employer. What- 
ever the nature of the dictation, a well-read 
stenographer will tackle the work with interest 
and ease. 

Is your employer an educated person? What 
is his vocabulary? Your knowledge in this 
respect must keep pace with his. Of course, 
you can take down by sound what he says, but 
what does it mean? Though your employer 
does the dictating, you must be able to detect 
and correct errors or slips in his work. The 
better you comprehend the nature of your dic- 
tation, and the quicker and easier you execute 
the shorthand outlines, the less nervous tension 
you undergo and the higher the speed you may 
attain. 


Discriminate in Your Reading 


We do not suggest that you must spend 
hours pondering over some old, dry volumes, 
but we do advise that you discriminate in your 
reading. Some light reading as well as the 
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more weighty books are a necessary part of 
your choice. Read carefully the best literature, 
and do not fail to observe sentence structure, 
paragraphing, etc. Study the use of words 
looked up in the dictionary, as well as their 
derivations, synonyms, and antonyms. Note 
especially their relation to other words. Cul- 
tivate the habit of taking nothing for granted. 
Make sure of every detail. Then, add to this 
knowledge the shorthand form for the word 
and its entire family. 


Know Your Outlines 


David Wolfe Brown, in his book, “The Fac- 
tors ef Shorthand Speed,” says, “In no other 
art is the instantaneous action of the memory 
more essential than in shorthand. Whatever a 
qtenographic student attempts to memorize he 
must memorize more thoroughly than he ever 
memorized the multiplication tables or the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Avoid unnecessary, arbitrary abbreviations 
representing uncommon words, because they 
do not occur with sufficient frequency to keep 
the outlines fresh in the memory, but write 
them according to principle. Mr. Brown says, 
“Total ignorance of any contraction is bliss 
compared with its uncertain or tardy recollec- 
tion.” 

Do not be misled by believing that you 
can memorize a shorthand outline for every 
word you will be required to write. No mind 
is capacious enough for this task. 

The outlines for ordinary words should be 
thoroughly memorized by writing them again 
and again and copying correctly written short- 
hand plates. You should form the habit of 
picturing in your mind the outlines of words 
you hear in conversation, as well as those you 
see in print, in the newspapers, magazines, 
books you read, and even in the advertisements 
in the street cars or on the billboards. This 
is a very interesting, and, at the same time, 
profitable pastime. 


Increasing Your Vocabulary 


Keep a notebook of these newly acquired 
words and glance over them frequently, writ- 
ing them several times from dictation during 
the course of the year. Get the habit of ac- 
quiring one new word every day. Use these 
words in conversation whenever possible dur- 
ing the next few days. Read the daily papers 
and note the advertisements. These will give 
you an acquaintance with any newly-coined 
trade terms. Go at this work with enthusiasm, 
and soon it will become a sport which you will 
enjoy. When your employer realizes what you 
are doing, as he soon will, it is unnecessary 
to explain what it will mean to you. 

You should have in your library a good dic- 
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Vocabulary Chart 


Practice reading these vocabulary words down, across, and diagonally, 
timing yourself on the readings to see how quickly you can do it 
after repeated drill. Then use the chart for writing practice. 
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tionary, an atlas, and the World Almanac, 
besides having access to some good style book, 
telephone guide, and the city directory. 


Twelve Golden Guides 


Have we emphasized strongly enough the im- 
portance of knowing words, both in longhand 
and shorthand? Then, finally, may we sug- 
gest the following “Twelve Golden Guides” 
from “How Can I Increase My Vocabulary” : 


1. Never pass an unfamiliar word without ascertain- 
ing both its meaning and its pronunciation. (Also its 
shorthand symbol.) 

2. Do not hesitate to use a word of foreign ex- 


<. 
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traction if it expresses the meaning more fully than 
one of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

3. Determine the exact meaning of a word and 
use it in its right sense. 

4. Become conversant with the world’s best authors 
and cull from their writings the words by which their 
best thoughts are expressed. 

5. Study synonyms. 

6. When listening to the speech of others, be on 
the alert to catch new words. 

7. Exercise your constructive faculty in combining 
words into expressive phraseology, and thus enrich the 
spoken or the written expression of your thought. 

8. Be accurate. 

9. Cultivate your memory. 

10. Avoid slang. 

11. Cultivate appropriateness of expression. 

12. Study your dictionary. 


4 
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Business Letters 


Quotations 
From Gardner's ‘Constructive Dictation,” page 88, letters 8 and 9 
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Chats About Theory Questions 
No. 1 


By John Robert Gregg 


about the rule given in paragraph 17 of the 

Second Lesson than any other rule in the 
system. It is a great mistake to exaggerate the 
importance of this rule and insist upon a 
meticulous observance of it. The purpose of 
the rule is simply to preserve uniformity. 


IE seems to us that we get more questions 


The Line of Writing 


In writing longhand as well as shorthand, 
there must be a real or imaginary line. In long- 
hand, the base of most letters rests on the (real 
or imaginary) line of writing—a, b, c, d, etc. 
It is true that certain letters in longhand go 
through the line—f, g, j, ~, g, ¥, 2—but, with 
the exception of j, the first element of these 
letters is of such a nature as to indicate the 
base line. If there were no base line, real or 
imaginary, there would be no uniformity in 
longhand writing. 

So it is in shorthand. The difference is that 
as the consonants in our shorthand are repre- 
sented by sirokes and the vowels by minute 
characters—small circles and hooks—the rule 
is applied to the consonants only. Hence the 
rule, “The base of the first consonant of a word 
rests on the line.” 


Why S is Excepted 


That brings us to the single exception to the 
rule. As the little alternative curves which 
represent s are very minute, being in fact the 
two halves of the oval which represents a, it 
is stated that “When s precedes a downstroke, 
the base of the downstroke rests on the line.” 
The object of this is clear. As the letter s joins 
frequently to other consonants which are repre- 
sented by large downward characters, as in sp, 
sf, it would bring the writing of many words 
below the line if s were placed on the line in 
such combinations. 


Origin of the Rule 


Sometimes we have thought it might have 
been as well to omit the rule altogether. It 
was not in our early editions and was intro 
duced at a time when a great many teachers 
were beginning to change to the system from 
the older methods in which the “position” of 


outlines was of the utmost importance. In the 
older systems there was a rule stating that 
the “first descending stroke rests on the line.” 
In writing the word keep, for example, the & 
would be placed above the line and the p placed 
on the line. (The object of this rule was to 
counteract, to some extent at least, the constant 
downward tendency of the writing in the old- 
style systems.) On account of this previous 
experience many teachers changing to our sys 
tem at that time were in the habit of writing 
such words as improve, unpaid, ample, inform, 
with the first consonant above the line, as they 
had been accustomed to do in Pitmanic Short- 
hand. The rule was introduced for their 
guidance more than for any other purpose. 

When we introduced the rule, we had no 
idea of its being magnified into a matter of 
extreme importance. We constantly get such 
questions as these: “What is the base line? 
Does it mean the ruled line, or just above the 
ruled line?” 

Now it does not make the slightest differ- 
ence which is considered the base line, if the 
writing is uniform. The only object in speak- 
ing about writing the horizontal straight lines 
slightly above the line of writing was on ac- 
count of their being sometimes rendered in- 
visible when written on the heavy red lines in 
some notebooks. 


Position of 8-8 


Another question asked from time to time 
is: “In words like sees, sows, sauce, sausage, 
what rests on the line?” The answer is: the 
second s; but we should not mark an outline 
as incorrect if the first s rested on the line. 
Why? One reason is that as they are both 
small characters, the uniformity of the writ- 
ing is not affected; another reason is that as a 
student is accustomed to writing see, so, saw, 
on the line, it is natural for him to put down 
the root-form automatically, then add the s 
in writing sees, sows, sauce, etc. In the same 
way, if a student wrote cessation with ses on 
the line, we should not mark the outline as an 
error, because the student has been accustomed 
to writing ses on the line, and merely adds 
ation to it. Such useless insistance upon tech- 
nical observance of things that have not the 
least bearing on the practical use of shorthand 
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is discouraging to students, is a source of 
hesitancy and an obstacle to the attainment of 
freedom in writing. 


W on the Line Improves Form 


Still another question often asked is whether 
or not the hook for w should be written on 
the line in words like we, way, wade. We 
prefer to have them written on the line for 
this practical reason: When the student writes 
them on the line he starts the hook up from 
the line and brings it down to the line before 
adding the loop for the vowel. Experience 
has shown that when a student begins the hook 
above the line, he generally neglects to start 
upwards at the beginning and the hook is in- 
complete. The result is that the outline for we 
becomes almost exactly like see, and the outline 
for way like say. 


Omission of Vowels 


In all systems of shorthand the object of 
the omission of vowels or consonants is 
usually the attainment of brevity of form. 
As some of the vowel-sounds are obscure or 
neutral, they may be omitted in the body of 
words without any loss of legibility; but they 
are omitted only when there is a gain of facility 
of writing by doing so. It should be kept in 
mind that in many joinings the insertion of the 
vowels, particularly a circle vowel, actually in- 
creases the facility with which an outline may 
be written. 


General Principles 


Let us consider in detail the general prin- 
ciples governing the omission of vowels. It 
will have been noticed that the characters in 
the alphabet have been so arranged as to form 
natural curve-blends, such as pr, pl, br, bi, 
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kr (cr), ki (cl), gr, gl, rk, fr, fl, vr, vl. In 
these combinations the curves simply flow 
into one another without interruption. In most 
cases, as in pray, blame, there is no vowel 
intervening ; but when one does occur between 
the combinations, there is decided advantage 
to be gained from its omission. It will be 
obvious that in words like paper, maker, harbor, 
eager, sugar, the last vowel is absolutely un- 
necessary, as its insertion would not add any- 
thing to the legibility of the forms; but no one 
would think of omitting the first vowel in these 
words. 


Short E and Short I 


In other joinings, the vowels that are most 
frequently omitted are the short e¢ and short #, 
but these are omitted only where they are un- 
necessary and where their omission facilitates 
speed: op’ for open, hap’n for happen, 
p’ty for pity, ap’thy for apathy, fas'l for facile, 
hab’t for habit, and er’r for error. 


Second Circle on Straight Line 


In the first sentence we said that the object 
of the omission of vowels is usually the attain- 
ment of brevity of form. The word usually 
was put in because there are a few words in 
which vowels are omitted for the purpose of 
insuring absolute distinctiveness of form. For 
example, in the word earnest, the last vowel is 
omitted. The reason for this omission is that 
when there are two circles on the same side 
of a short straight line, the tendency of the 
hand in rapid writing is to curve the line. The 
result would be that if the second circle were 
inserted in earnest, the form might look like 
earliest—as in “your earnest (earliest) atten- 
tion.” It is for the same reason—two circles 
on the same side of the line—that we omit the 
second vowel in agitate and its derivatives, and 
write the second circle under the line in lenient. 
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The LADY, or ihe TAG ER 


ads 


GOOD many of our readers appear to 

be losing sleep wondering whether that 

handsome youth, the hero of “The Lady, 
or the Tiger?” was married or murdered after 
the door opened. Therefore in order to restore 
their peace of mind we are offering a prize for 
the best solution of the mystery. Surely some- 
one among the eighty thousand or more of you 
who have just read this story in shorthand will 
be able to write a solution so convincing that, 
after reading it, all doubts will be laid at rest, 
enabling us either to breathe a sigh of envy for 
the hero’s happy fate in being wedded to the 
beautiful damsel or to drop a tear of com- 
passion for his cruel end between the hungry 
jaws of the ferocious tiger! What a service 
to humanity—to end the uncertainty which has 
tortured hundreds of thousands of readers for 
almost fifty years—to penetrate a secret kept 
shrouded in mystery by the author during his 
lifetime, and never yet revealed. 

There are two forms in which the solution 
may be submitted to us. The easier form is 
an explanation of the mystery stating the 
writer’s conclusions and de- 


is its power to convince the reader. (weight, 20 points) 

2. The correctness of the English used, including 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc. (weight, 10 points) 

3. The mechanical presentation, including the 
placing of the writing on the page, the evenness of 
tovch in the typewriting, the absence or neatness of 
erasures, etc. (weight 5 points) 

4. The ability to follow instructions in regard to 
the presentation of the contest papers. A good stenog- 
rapher or secretary must be able to follow instructions. 
Any deviation from the rules given below will be 
suitably penalized. (weight 5 points) 

Each contestant may submit as many papers 
as desired. Each contestant may, if he wishes, 
submit one paper arguing for the Lady and 
one paper for the Tiger. The judges are 


pledged to impartiality. 
Prizes 


First prize, to be awarded to the writer of the 
paper having the largest number of points ac- 
cording to the rating scale given above, will be 
a copy of Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, India Paper edition, Library Buckram 
Binding. 

Second prize, to be awarded to the writer 
of the paper having the next 
largest number of points, will 


tailing the reasons which he 
has discovered or inferred on 
which these conclusions are 
based. 

The other form, more diffi- 
cult for the writer, but more 
satisfactory to the reader, is 
a continuation of the story as 
though it had been completed 
by Frank R. Stockton him- 
self. In that case the con- 
testant should begin his con- 
tinuation of the story with 
the paragraph of the story 


The publication of “The Lady, 
or the Tiger?” in shorthand in 
the Gregg Writer for March and 
April has aroused so much interest 
in the question of “What hap- 
pened when the hero opened the 
door indicated by the princess?” 
that we feel it is our duty to 
make an earnest attempt to solve 
the problem! Therefore we hope 
that all our readers will help us 
by taking part in the contest an- 
nounced on this page, or at least 
in sending us a post card indi- 
cating their conclusion. 

—Editor 


every teacher, 


be a Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Regular 
Paper Edition, Buff Buck- 
ram Binding. 

Third, fourth, and fifth 
prizes, to be awarded to the 
writers of the three pipers 
next in order, will be copies 
of Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, Bible Paper Edition, 
Fabrikoid Binding. 

A good dictionary is the 
one indispensable book for 
stenographer, and reporter. 


reading, “He turned, and with a firm and 
rapid step he walked across the empty space. 
Every heart stopped beating, every breath was 
held, every eye was fixed immovably upon that 
man. Without the slightest hesitation he went 
to the door on the right and opened it.” 


Ratings 
The solutions will be rated by the judges 


according to the following scale in awarding 


the prizes: 
1. The logic and plausibility of the solution, that 


Here is an opportunity to win a copy of the 
dictionary that is the standard adopted by the 
United States printing office as well as Federal 
and State courts. The New International 
offered for the first and second prizes contains 
452,000 entries, while the Collegiate edition 
offered for third, fourth and fifth prizes con- 
tains 106,000 entries. 

Read “The Lady, or the Tiger” carefully 
before commencing your solution, watching for 
every hint on which to base your theory. If 
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you do not have the shorthand version of the 
story you may procure it in ordinary print at 
any public library. Then read the rules of the 
contest carefully. There is a reason for every 
rule given, and by following the rules closely 
you will help us in rating the papers and at the 
same time have a better chance to win one of 
these fine prizes. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Envelopes containing papers must be 

addressed : 
Tiger Contest 
The Gregg Writer 
16 W. 47 Street 
New York, N. Y. 

2. If a number of papers are submitted 
from one school they should be sent in one 
envelope. 


3. All papers must reach this office by noon 
of July 25, 1928. 

4. Each sheet of paper submitted must bear 
on the back the name and address of the one 
submitting it and also the name of the school 
and teacher if any. 


5. Each paper must truthfully bear the fol- 
lowing statement, “I have received no aid from 
anyone in preparing this paper.” This rule is 
not intended to prevent the free use of any 
books of reference. 


6. Solutions must be typewritten on white 
paper, 8'2x1l, single space. They must 
be sent flat or folded, preferably folded, but 
not rolled. 


7. No report on papers submitted can be 
given except that published in the Gregg Writer 
for September, 1928. We cannot acknowledge 
receipt of papers, but if the sender wishes to 
enclose an acknowledgment already prepared 
on a self-addressed government post card it 
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will be returned as evidence that the papers 
have reached us safely. 

8. No fee is required with these papers. In 
case of a tie between two or more contestants 
the full prize will be given to each. 

9. Everyone is eligible to compete except 
employees of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
the only restriction being that given in Rule 
No. 5. 

10. In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the contest paper write “The 
Lady” if your paper seeks to convince the 
reader that the lady emerged from the door. 
Write “The Tiger” if you seek to prove that 
it was the tiger which came forth. 


Roll Up the Votes! 


It would be interesting to know whether the 
winning paper solves the question as_ the 
majority of our readers do, so whether you 
expect to submit a paper for the contest or 
not you are all invited to vote by post card for 
either the Lady or the Tiger. Just the words, 
“The Lady” on a post card, with your name 
and address, or the words “The Tiger”—which 
ever you decide “got” our hero—will constitute 
a vote. 

Teachers, why not poll your classes, sending 
us a postal card with the election returns, as 
for instance: 

18 for the Lady 

18 for the Tiger 
filling in whatever the vote shows in your 
class. The returns will be tabulated and printed 
in the report of the contest in the September, 
1928 issue. 

In order to be considered for the prizes de- 
tailed “reasons” must be given, observing all 
ten rules outlined above. 

What did the open door reveal— 


THE LADY or THE TIGER? 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
tria, England— 


Italy, Aus 


Russia, 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
. aa 








HE Thirteenth International Shorthand 
| Congress, held at Bruxelles, Belgium, 
last summer, awarded a Grand Prix to 
The Gregg Publishing Company. We are re- 
producing on this page the obverse and reverse 
of the gold medal accompanying this award. 
Naturally we are much gratified at this recog- 
nition by so _ distin- 
guished a body of short- 
hand writers from all 
nations, representing all 
systems. Another grati- 
fying item of news was 
the election of Mr. 
Gregg as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Congress 
representing the United 
States. 

One pleasing feature 
of the convention was 
the presentation of a Remington Portable to 
M. Georges Buisson, president of the Comité 
International de Sténographie, in recognition 
of his devotion to the cause of shorthand and 
typewriting over a period of more than forty 
years. 

The list of the thirteen International Short- 
hand Congresses which have been held during 
the past forty years is the best possible demon- 
stration of their truly international character, 
as well as of the world-wide interest in short- 
hand. The cities which have welcomed these 
Congresses, together with the dates, are as 
follows: 


. 1887 
- 1889 
- 1890 
.1891 
. . 1893 
. 1897 
. 1900 
. 1905 
. 1908 
.1912 
-1913 
1920 
1927 


London .. 
Paris ... 
Munich . 
Berlin ... 
Chicago . 
Stockholm 
Paris 
Brussels .. 
Darmstadt 
Madrid ... 
Budapest .. 
Strasbourg 
Brussels ... 


It should be explained, however, that the 
list is unanimously agreed upon only as far 
as the Budapest Congress. Since the war 


International Congress Award 


there have been two groups, each claiming the 
right of numbering their congresses beginning 
with twelve after the Budapest Congress. 

The point of difference has been the terms 
on which the former “Allied Central Powers” 
should be admitted to the deliberations of the 
Congresses. The opposition group held their 
Congress in Milan, Italy. 
and a strong represen- 
tation from the Central 
Powers attended the 
Congress. 

The Fourteenth Inter 
national Shorthand Con 
gress will be held in 
Naples in 1931, and the 
committee has con 
sidered naming Dublin 
as the location of the 
Fifteenth Congress, to 
be held during the summer of 1934. 
The opposition group, containing the German 
and Austrian representatives, will have their 
next Congress in Budapest. Mr. Carocci, of 
Milan, the head of this group, and Mr. 
Georges-Buisson, leader of the group which 
is to meet in Naples, recently had a conference 
with a view of uniting the two groups once 
more. As yet, though, no basis of agreement 
has been found. 


ae 


N the early days of shorthand and type- 

writing many jokes were made about the 
confusion between the two meanings of the 
word “typewriter,” which was then used both 
for the machine and the operator. We have 
now generally agreed to use “typist” for the 
operator of a “typewriter,” but in Spain they 
are having the same difficulty that we used 
to have. La Taquigrafia, of Barcelona, gives 
the text of a resolution passed at the Congreso 
Hispano-Americano-Filipino de Estenografia 
held in Spain in 1927. This resolution is 
addressed to the Real Academia Espafiola, 
which has the final decision on all matters 
affecting the Spanish language, and. requests 
the Academy to change the official dictionary 
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definition of “mecandégrafo” so that it will 
signify only the typewriting machine, and to 
add to the dictionary “mecanografista” with 
the definition “a person expert in typewriting.” 

That definition may be a trifle too sanguine, 
but, still, if the typists of Spain are able to 
induce the Royal Spanish Academy to admit 
another word into the official vocabulary of 
the language that is an achievement to which 
they may well point with pride. 


ae 


HAT a business career need not deaden 

one’s sense of humor is well demonstrated 
by an article under the signature of Mr. André 
Dahl in Mon Burcau. The following extracts 
are quoted from La Revue Sténographique 
Belge, of Brussels. 

The best of Mr. Dahl’s ideas, in my own 
opinion, is his suggestion for a collar of sleigh 
bells for typists. “This collar, placed around 
the young lady’s neck, will jingle pleasantly 
while she is working. If she stops to build 
castles in the air, the bells are silent. This is 
an easy and harmonious method of superin- 
tending the typists.” 

Although America is famous as the land of 
machinery, I think Mr. Dahl is ahead of us 
this time, because he tells of an adding machine 
which “not only calculates square roots, but 
automatically indicates to the merchant making 
illicit speculations just how long a prison term 
he will serve should he be caught! This is a 
machine which, although as yet little used in 
France, could be very serviceable.” In fact, 
I think we could use a few of these machines 
in this country. 

Mr. Dahl’s last suggestion betrays his Latin 
origin. He speaks of the “Blue Beard filing 
cabinet, which should have drawers large 
enough to hide the body of an associate with 
whom one has just had a discussion. Of 
course, in this case, a small refrigerating in- 
stallation would be necessary.” Evidently in 
France they are not content with merely “look- 
ing daggers” at each other. 


so 


BOUT the first question asked by any- 

one going to take up shorthand is “How 
long will it take to learn shorthand?” The 
next question is usually, “How much will I get 
paid as a stenographer?” 

In an attempt to answer this question 
Le Dactylo, published in Privas, France, gives 
some very pertinent statistics, quoted from 
L’Unité Sténographique, of Paris. During the 
calendar year 1927 the employment bureau con- 
ducted in Paris by L’Unité received 1,138 re- 
quests for stenographers, but was able to fill 
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only 291 of these vacancies because they had 
not a sufficient number of available and eligible 
candidates. There were 397 vacancies which 
did not specify the salary. Only six offered 
less than 400 francs a month, which is labelled 
by Le Dactylo as being beneath the attention 
even of a beginne:. There were 151 vacancies 
between 400 francs and 700 francs, and 586 
offers of more than 700 francs a month. The 
only one figure given very often above 700 
francs was 1,000 francs. There were 198 
offers of that salary. The best offer was 1,500 
francs a month. 

Although, when translated into American 
money, these salaries are not exactly princely, 
it must be remembered that living expenses 
are much lower in France. 


Be 


NE of the slogans of Le Secrétaire Com 

mercial is “Pas de Sténographe sans ortho 
graphe,” or, in English, “No Shorthand with 
out spelling.” In order to encourage good 
spelling the magazine is going to conduct a 
Regional Spelling Contest in Nancy, France, 
sometime in 1928. 

Very truly, Le Secrétaire Commercial re- 
marks that, after all, the business man is the 
one most interested in the spelling of the ste- 
nographer, and therefore the business men 
should encourage this contest by contributing 
prizes, either cash or merchandise. The Asso- 
ciation des Secrétaires commerciaux de I’Est 
heads the subscription list for prizes with a 
donation of 500 francs. 

Perhaps a revival of the old-fashioned spell 
ing bee in this country would do more to add 
to the life of the business man than any other 
single educational experiment—to say nothing 
of what it might add to the stenographic pay 
envelope. 

In this connection we cannot resist quoting 
a little verse from another issue of the same 
magazine. It applies to what has just been 
said, and it is also in line with the tendency in 
this country to give secretarial rather than 
purely stenographic training. 

Sans bonne instruction générale, 
Sans correspondance commerciale, 
Sans notions de comptabilité 

Et autres travaux a coté: 


Sténodactylos, méme habiles, 
Seront souvent a domicile. 


ae 


HE activity of our shorthand cousins 
across the water may be judged from th: 
fact that two or three times a year it is ou! 
pleasant duty to welcome a newcomer into the 
circle of shorthand magazines. We have be- 
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fore us now Volume 1, Number 1 of Die gelben 
Hefte, edited by Dr. A. K. Stubenrauch and 
published by H. Apitz, of Berlin. We look 
forward with expectation to deriving much en- 
joyment from each issue of Die gelben Hefte, 
because we know that Dr. Stubenrauch is al- 
ways an interesting writer. 

Among the items in this first issue is one 
about the recent quarrel among the branches 
of the government of the State of Oklahoma. 
Dr. Stubenrauch has included this in a short- 
hand magazine, because, as you may remember 
from the newspaper accounts, the Governor's 
secretary had quite a bit to say about the 
conduct of the government of the state. We 
hope our German comrades will not judge us 
too harshly! 

Another item of more interest to us is that 
a Miss Rosenheim, secretary to the Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, has been promoted to 
full charge of a bureau. Thus we have one 
more example of the fact that shorthand is a 
stepping-stone to higher things, as well as 
being of tremendous value for its own sake. 


ae 


TYPEWRITER the size of a man’s 

thumb, writing letters which can be read 
only by the aid of a microscope, is described 
in La Revue Sténographique Beige, of Brus- 
sels. The machine is in every respect a com- 
plete copy of an ordinary typewriter, except 
that the parts are made of gold and silver. 
Whole volumes can be written on one sheet 
of paper by means of this Lilliputian type- 
writer. 


ae 


NOTHER centenary! The Groote Schri- 
jver of Amsterdam, Holland, tells us that 
shorthand was introduced into Holland in 1827. 
After the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, created 
the Kingdom of Holland, 
a need was felt for a 
Dutch system of short- 
hand for reporting the de- 
liberations of the Dutch 
Parliament. Prizes were 
offered, and finally, in 
1827, the prize was won nr 
by Sommerhausen for an Le 
adaptation of the a “4 ) 
French system of yf!) 
Aimé Paris. Vari- 7 Vee dk 
ous attempts were - 
made to perfect a 
reporting service 
for the Dutch 
Parliament, but it 
was not until 


“~~ 
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1854 that Steger organized the service in its 
final form. Today there are thirteen people 
in the Dutch Parliamentary reporting service, 
nine men and four women. 


ae 


HE recent appointment of M. Hingre, 

shorthand reporter of the Belgian Senate, 
as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor is not 
only a well-merited distinction bestowed upon 
M. Hingre, but is also a tribute to shorthand. 
We take this opportunity to offer our con- 
gratulations. 


ae 


VER since shorthand was first invented 

its practitioners have been torn by the con- 
flict between the theory and practice of what 
some have insisted is a science and must be 
treated as such, and others have insisted is an 
art. Georg Amsel, writing in the Deutsche 
Stenographen-Zeitung, puts the matter so 
neatly that we cannot resist quoting his own 
words: 


Die Stenographie ist eine Wissenschaft, 
das Stenographieren ist cine Kunst. 


In other words, “Shorthand is a science, but 
shorthand writing is an art.” That solution of 
the problem should leave everyone satisfied. 
The real difficulty, of course, arises from the 
fact that the boundary between a science and 
an art is often very vague, and we pass from 
the one to the other without being aware of the 
presence of any dividing line. 

General F. von Kunowski, in the first issue 
of Die gelben Hefte, discusses the same subject 
and concludes that shorthand is both a science 
and an art. But, as he gracefully phrases it, 
feeling must never be absent from the science 
of shorthand, nor must intellect be absent 
from the art of shorthand. 


ae 


N association is being 
formed in Finland 
with the object of induc- 
ing the government to in- 
troduce typewriting into 
the public schools as an 
obligatory subject. We 
find this item in the 
Rivista degli Stenografi, 
of Florence, Italy, 
which, in turn, has 

e quoted it from 
a the Deutsche Ste- 
nograph, pub- 
lished in Ber- 


a 
2 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 35 


Horizontal 


A girl's name 
To be equal or 
like 

The Almighty 
To pass sentence 
To hide 

Develop at length 
A month 

A girl's name 


The wearing away 
of 


Auxillary verb 


Immigrant quar- 
ters on shipboard 
Civil division of 
@ state 

Means of trans 
portation 
Personal pronoun 


A set of cog 
wheels 


A container 

The broken circle 
Fermented grain 
To grant or per 
mit 

A circle vowel 
Sign of the poten 
tial mode 

The organ of 
sight 


In front of, or 
ahead 


Point of the com 
pass 


To possess 


Path of a heavenly 
body 


Feeble ; not strong 
Exist 
Poetic for even 


Headstrong; self 
willed 


A wise person 
Consumed 

Part of the head 
Auxillary verb 


Head of an insti 
tution, as of a 
school 


A male servant 


Collection of 
dwelling houses 


Equality of valu 


Having resem 
blance; similar 


A girl's name 
To hold in esteem 
An epoch 


A Merry Mixture for the “Gregg Writer” Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Mabel Welsh 


Warren Township High School, Gurnee, Illinois 






















































































Key to Shorthand Cross-W ora 
Puzzle No. }4 


In the April Gregg Writer 























Vertical 


To admit 


2 To set in; im 


plant 
Owner 
To burn 


Long, deep in 
sion (past tens 


A phrase 
Object 


8 To talk nonsens« 


At once 


A closet or re 
ceptacie fastene:! 
with a lock 


Masculine pro- 
noun 


To appear to on 
self 


To obtain or pr 
duce with dim 
culty 


To trace or in 
scribe 


Idle talk 

Small mischievou 
fairy 

Brownish pigment 
Sharpness; bit 
terness 


The projecting 
edge of a roof 


Reflected sound 
Possessive pronow 
Near by 

An insect 
Pronoun 

The chief book 
accounts in bool 
keeping 

A pal or chun 
A fruit 


T To barter 


A strong, heavy 
vehicle 


Remunerate 
A phrase 


That which is 
true 


At a littl di 
tance 


A vegetable 
The atmosphere 
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Written Proof 


reading thereof, to paraphrase a familiar 

quotation. It is perhaps trite to say 
that the writing of shorthand notes which can- 
not be read is useless as a practical accomplish- 
ment, but it sometimes seems necessary to be 
trite simply to bring home a much overlooked 
and fundamental truth. At any rate, we have 
seen shorthand notes sprawled across a beauti- 
ful page which might as well not have been 
written, for all the service they rendered the 
writer of them. We confess that sometimes 
we have seen that kind of writing flow off our 
own pen, but each time we have regarded it as 
the danger signal, and immediately we have 
set to work either to acquire a better control 
of our hand, or to become better acquainted 
with our particular faults in writing. Usually 
both. 

The infallible remedy for misreading of 
your own shorthand is more reading of your 
own shorthand. It is an advantage to write 
perfect notes, notes that in all manner of cir 
cumstances will stand out for what they are, 
but too few of us make anything that ap- 
proaches perfect notes. Even those of us who 
have, by careful study and labor, acquired an 
accurate style, sometimes under the stress of 
speed make “bad” notes. We have a tendency 
sometimes to make our circles too small, or 
our straight lines too curved. This is natural, 
for the human hand is at best a perverse in- 
strument. Our object should be to discourage 
that perversity and keep such faults down to 
a minimum ; but when they do occur, something 
must be done about it. 

Therefore, we say that such faults in writing 
are remedied only by carefully practicing to 
read what we write, learning what we do 
wrong, under stress, acquiring a knowledge of 
our own personal writing habits, so that these 
little faults which crop out and which are 
peculiar to us may be known and thus taken 
into account when we are reading back. If 
we know our bad habits, we are in a much 
better position to correct them ; and also, know- 


Je proof of the shorthand is in the 


ing them, and allowing for them, frequently a 
page which looks like nothing so much as a 
page of Chinese characters will be perfectly 
plain and understandable to us, because we 
have the “key” to its faults. 

But mere reading back is not sufficient. 
Definite habits of carelessness and inaccuracy 
are often started on a simple, hasty reading 
back of a “take.” We are all inclined to be 
lenient with ourselves, and in reading back 
there are many ways of getting over a bad 
outline—as most of us readily know! How 
the little words suffer in an oral reading back 
of our notes! Who notes particularly whether 
we say “of” or “of the’? Who can tell half 
the time whether we are reading singular or 
plural, or whether it is “affect” or “effect”? 
As a matter of fact, we don’t even bother to 
distinguish them mentally, without the neces- 
sity for doing it. 

The only way to correct habits such as these, 
and at the same time give us a practical ex- 
ercise in what we are training to do, is through 
transcription. The only sure and definite test 
of practical shorthand writing is to be found 
in the transcript that we turn out. There, all 
our errors stand out in cold type. There is 
no slurring over of the doubtful word, no un- 
certainty as to singulars and plurals—no ques- 
tion at all as to what we mean in each particular 
case. 

Four years ago the Gregg Writer inaugu- 
rated a system of transcription tests for the 
purpose of encouraging periodic transcription 
of prescribed tests throughout the shorthand 
course. In the first full year of the service 
(1924) there were 10,000 transcripts sent in, 
from students who had passed the tests. Last 
year this number had grown to 30,000. This 
enormous number of papers received in one 
year constitutes, we believe, not only an evi- 
dence of the growth of the service itself, but 
of the increased facility in transcribing that 
has come through the standard monthly test. 
It is not a mere speed test. It is a dual ex- 
amination in the ability to write shorthand at 
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a stipulated speed and in the art of transcrib- 
ing the notes according to a practical standard 
acceptable in the business office. 

We believe that every student should be 
transcribing as soon as he learns to operate 
the typewriter. He should particularly make 
it a point to become acquainted with his own 
notes—both his faults and his perfections—and 
in order not to mislead himself at to what prog- 
ress he makes, he should regularly transcribe 
what he has written and submit it to careful 
correction. 


Editorial Brevities 


ARLY Saturday morning, March 31, a 

fleet of heavy-duty trucks lined up in front 
of 623 South Wabash Avenue, and in a few 
moments the removal of our Chicago office to 
more modern and more spacious quarters was 
under way. 

About seven minutes south of the “Loop,” 
a publishing district is rapidly being built up. 
In the center of this district, on the southwest 
corner of Twenty-fifth Street and Prairie 
Avenue, you will find The Gregg Publishing 
Company’s offices occupying the entire top floor 
of a new and attractive building, designed 
especially for the use of publishing concerns. 

The Chicago Office, serving the great Middle 
West—an educational empire in itself—now 
has at its disposal quarters almost twice the 
size of those in which it has been functioning 
for many years. 

This removal reflects the steady growth of 
the Company, and is in harmony with its stead- 
fast policy to spare no expense in equipping 
itself to serve promptly and thoroughly the 
textbook and pedagogic needs of commercial 
education. 


ae 


MONG the O. G. A. papers received 

recently was a fine specimen from 
Edmund Alexander, of Cairo, Egypt. Mr. 
Alexander writes very good shorthand and 
easily qualified for membership. It is grati- 
fying to watch the world-wide interest in the 
O. G. A. and the development of shorthand 
writing in all parts of the globe. We imagine 
that Mr. Alexander has many other things to 
occupy his attention besides writing Gregg 
Shorthand, and we hope that he will tell us 
about them sometime. 


TTT TTT LL im se MULL 


Ride a Hobby 


From the 
“Dearborn Independent™ 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


“See Yourself Doing [¢” 


You say big corporations scheme 
To keep a fellow down; 
They drive him, shame him, starve him, too, 
If he so much as frown. 
God knows I hold no brief for them; 
Still, come with me today 
And watch those fat directors meet, 
For this is what they say: 
In all our force not one to take 
The new work that we plan! 
In all the thousand men we've hired 
Where shall we find a man? 


drawing near—a day of happiness, ful- 
fillment, memories, regret, decision. This 
last is of the greatest primary importance, 
because it will have the most lasting effect 
upon your lives. What you have done, and 
what you have not done are matters of satis- 
faction and regret, but what you are going to 
do—in that lies the secret of the future. 
There are two paths open to you if you plan 
to follow a stenographic career: One is the 
path of the satisfied, narrow-visioned student, 
with no definite aim or ambition beyond the 
immediate necessity of getting a job; the other 
is the more alluring and adventuresome path 
of the student whose ambition and determi- 
nation is to keep right on climbing until he can 
look out upon the rest of the world from a 
height of professional expertness and financial 
favor. You must soon make that decision, and 
it might be well for us to think about it a 
little bit today. 


(Cseawing ncar—s day DAY is rapidly 


Just Sliding Along 


“When I graduated from business school,” 
writes one stenographer, “my shorthand speed 
was slightly in excess of 120 words a minute— 
the speed required for graduation. After 
working for a while all my good intentions to 
develop higher shorthand speed fled, and it was 
not until lately I realized the rut I am in. 

“In a recent test my speed amounted to only 


forty words a minute. After reading some 
fine articles in the October magazine, I de- 
cided to try to bring back my former speed. 
I had a copy of the article in the December, 
1925, Gregg Writer entitled ‘A Systematic 
Speed Course, and for the past two weeks I 
have been working at my shorthand, with the 
surprising result that within that short time 
I was able to bring my speed up to 110 words 
a minute. I feel encouraged to go on, and shall 
try to attain the speed necessary for shorthand 


reporting.” 
Because They Were Good Stenographers 


In 1903 the Associated Press of America 
announced to the world: “George Bruce 
Cortelyou becomes Secretary of the new De- 
partment of Commerce, because he was a good 
stenographer.” 

Then Mr. William Loeb, Jr., who was assist- 
ant secretary to the president at the time, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cortelyou as secretary to the presi- 
dent, placing him likewise in an unusual 
position. This article, which I have just read, 
says of him: 

“Mr. Loeb was one among a number of 
stenographers, but he soon attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. Roosevelt by his industry as 
well as by his knowledge of public men and his 
ability to assume duties without waiting for 
specific instructions on every point. He demon- 
strated that he possessed judgment and exer- 
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cised it in bringing before the Executive mat- 
ters that would require his attention at once, 
and he had a thorough appreciation of their 
smallest details. He knew just what the Presi- 
dent wanted to know, and just what would be 
a waste of time to tell him about.” 

From these citations we might assume that 
what every young man and woman who would 
make his services indispensable must do is first 
to distinguish himself as a good stenographer, 
gain an intimate knowledge of his employer's 
business and the manner in which he would 
have his affairs conducted, and then apply him- 
self to the task with confidence, ingenuity, per- 
sistence, and ability. 

In that same year, we find Miss Floy Gil- 
more, only twenty-four years old, appointed 
assistant attorney-general for the government 
in the Philippine Islands because she was a 
good stenographer. So opportunities come 
alike to young men and women who are special- 
ists in their field. There are innumerable 
names on the list of successful business and 
professional people who won honors, fine 
positions and success as a result of the train- 
ing received by being good stenographers. But 
you probably have heard of many of them 
before. You are not interested so much in 
what they have done, as how they did it, and 
how you can do likewise. 


How It Is Done 


There are two reasons why a stenographer 
has such excellent opportunities of preparing 
for and entering big business. One is the op- 
portunity that he has for observing how the 
work is carried on in an executive's office by 
the chiefs of big business; and another, the 
initiative, confidence, and foresight developed 
by the practice of attending to details, exer- 
cising judgment in minor details of the chief's 
program, and contact with big business prob- 
lems and their solution. It is a unique position. 
indeed, and the desire of many who will step 
across the threshold of business this month. 

But an important consideration is qualifi- 
cation for those positions. To be able to write 
80 or 100 words a minute in shorthand and 
thirty or forty words a minute on the type- 
writer alone will not suffice. One must con- 
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tinue his practice of shorthand and typewriting, 
even after leaving school, in the endeavor to 
become better fitted for the job that requires 
a high degree of stenographic and typewriting 
skill and executive ability. 

Inability to spell correctly and a limited vo- 
cabulary are great handicaps. The stenogra- 
pher must know words and know how to use 
them. He must acquaint himself with current 
events of importance—the trend of financial 
markets and economic tendencies. He ought 
to know geographic locations and keep him- 
self posted on shipping, railroading, mail, and 
the like. Continued study to improve oneself 
generally, and practice to acquire the highest 
degree of skill and efficiency in shorthand and 
typewriting are necessary, if advantage is to be. 
taken of the right opportunity fhat will come 
along some day. 

The development of initiative is also es- 
sential. Very often young people let golden 
opportunities slip by because they do not have 
the moral courage to accept them! What the 
world needs is young men and women with 
brains ready to take the initiative, and with 
courage and force to carry out their plans. 
Conditions are rapidly changing. The present 
tendency is toward concentrated energies. We 
find resourceful men being brought together 
in big enterprises, just as we find consolidations 
of big industries. Indeed, there are unlimited 
opportunities for the young men and women 
who have the power to originate and execute. 


Some Helpful Thoughts 


Keep these few thoughts in mind: that you 
must work always with joy and ardor and a 
genuine love of your work, if you will do it 
well. You must always hold before you the 
shining goal of your desire, and raise your 
eyes to it frequently for inspiration and 
courage to carry on. Consideration for others 
is a virtue that endears one to his associates in 
every walk of life. Be temperate and method- 
ical in all that you do. Do the best you can 
in the position that you have, and strive con- 
tinuously to increase your efficiency and your 
capacity for responsibility, when the tightly 
folded bud of the assistant must burst into a 
beautiful executive blossom. 





pace for the final effort! 
110.8 words net? 





The Competent Typist Contest Closes 
June 30th 


Has your entry been sent in? Only a few weeks more to speed up your 
Are you going to break last year’s high record— 
Let’s see what you can do. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. .Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free ir movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writin It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional or 
ization of the artists in typewriting fie is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending ochasl es not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
appeal that the candidate has attained 
this s 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more — five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 
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O. G. A. 


For this month's shorthand test 
we are giving you a beautiful Credo 
by Edwin Osgood Grover: 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great tomorrow, that whatsoever 
the boy soweth, the man shall reap. I believe 
in the curse of ignorance, in the efficacy of 
schools, in the dignity of teaching, and the 
joy of serving another. I believe in wisdom 
as revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book; in lessons taught 
not so much by precept as by example: in 
ability to work with the hands as well as to 
think with the head ; in everything that makes 
life large and lovely. I believe in beauty in 
the schoolroom, in the home, in the daily life 
and out-of-doors. I believe in laughing, in 
all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 
I believe that every hour of every day we 
receive a just reward for all we do. I be 
lieve in the present and its opportunities, in 
the future and its promises, and in the divine 
joy of living. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


In connection with this month's 
department matter, you will find this 
further discussion of Shorthand as 
the Door to Opportunity of special 
interest. See how effectively you 
can copy it. 


Hugh Chalmers, president of the Chalmers 
Motor Company, began as stenographer and 
says, “I have always said that the position 
of stenographer is the best training ground 
for a young man if he has any brains and if 
the man he works for has any brains, because 
he can learn more in that way than in any 
other way that I know of.” 

Harold Brisbane, the highest paid editorial 
writer in the world, says: “Stenography is 
an excellent training in exactness.” 

George W. Perkins, the millionaire finan- 
cier, a former member of the J. P. Morgan 
Company, began as stenographer for the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

Mary E. Orr, who was in 1919 one of the 
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May Typewriting Speed ‘lest 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until June 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


“4 | NHE university, in my judgment, tends to overpower, to dwarf the individual, 
to normalize him, to urbanize him. His manners and clothes gain greatly 
from this process; I doubt whether his mind and character gain in like 

measure. In our profession,’ as in that of literature, it is a good thing to grow 

up in the provinces and sometimes to live there always, with only an occasional visit 
to the urban centers. True, the provinces are narrowing, they produce a plentiful 
crop of commonplace and eccentric’ people. But they afford more leisure, more 
retirement, more opportunity for individual thought upon life and its problems ; 
they make more requisition on our social capacities; they put less premium on 
specialization. All things considered, my* judgment is that the country is a better 
nurse of strong character than the city, the college than the university. I suppose 
many would deny this; but, the longer I live the less I am impressed with the 
essential independence of the mind and character* molded by large cities and large 
institutions. It is independence, thoughtfulness, creative energy, and versatility 
that one should mainly want to see every student display. Accuracy of scholarship 

and neatness of method, and general urbanity® rank below these qualities, and I 

think there is more chance of the greater qualities being developed by the man or 

woman that leaves the university than by the man or woman that stays. 


This belief of mine, which I hold in spite of numerous experiences® tending to 
disprove it, has been strengthened by some recent utterances of men in com- 
paratively high positions—utterances which could scarcely have been made by men 
much in the habit of doing that unfashionable something known as meditating. 
Action,’ as you are well aware, is the watchword of this transcendent generation. 
One almost trembles when one dares to suggest that thinking has a modest part 
to play in life, public or private—especially when one reads in the newspapers 
letters proposing® that laws be passed to punish all who dare to criticise men in 
high stations. Some day a sapient person will perceive that the best way to put 
an end to unpleasant criticism is to pass a law against thinking. If you think 
nothing, good or bad,” you are sure to acquiesce in the wisdom of all the powers 
that be—political, ecclesiastical, academic. And the powers that be, with their 
natural bent for observing the laws, will be equally innocent of thought, and will 
have all their time for” action. Then surely, in our expressive parlance, we shall 
“make things hum.” 


But a truce to such treasonable remarks. Everybody knows that in this 
fortunate country no important action takes place that is not dictated by the voice 
of the people,” which is only another name for the voice or the wisdom of Good, 
even when it appears to be megaphoned, to apply the words of Milton, through the 
sevenfold possession of a desperate stupidity. All that I wish to remark is that I 
think the voice of a” man is a little more respectable than the voice of the people, 
and that if you will use well the opportunities for study and reflection afforded you 
in a small college, you will have a very good chance, when you do talk, to talk with 


the voice of a” man. (3254 strokes)—From “A Talk to Would-Be Teachers” by 
William P. Trent. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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directors of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, was a student of shorthand. 

Frank Vanderlip, former president of the 
National City Bank of New York—his oppor- 
tunity came through shorthand. 

Tumulty, Hughes of New Jersey, John Hay, 
Edward Bok (editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal), James Oppenheim (a writer of our 
system), Irvin Cobb, and dozens of others I 
need not name, confess their rise to be directly 
due to the stenographic career. 

The reason is obvious. In handling the cor- 
respondence, the stenographer is constantly 
brought into contact with the directing heads 
of the business, has an opportunity to observe 
how high-grade executives work, and to learn 
the secrets of scientific business management, 
sales promotion, advertising, business admin- 
istration and hasts of other complex things 
commercial and professional. You are earn- 
ing all the time they are learning. It is im- 
portant work. Have you ever thought what 
would happen if shorthand and typewriting 
were suddenly eliminated? The business world 
would be paralyzed for the time being, at least. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


Once more this month we are 
giving you the fun of turning the 
following copy into properly punctu- 
ated and paragraphed matter. 


Self pity the most terrible of weaknesses 
looking for help says doctor crane is a fecund 
source of disorders in the first place it is 
likely to result in self pity and of all the 
maudlin slobs in this world and the cry babies 


Club 


0. G. A. 


Anna M. Davis, St. Mary's 

School, Plainfield, New 

Jersey 

Cleary, St. Philomena 

School, Chicago, Illinois 

Michael Semic, Steelton High 
School, Steelton, Penn- 
sylvania 

Alice Clayton, Strayer Busi- 
ness College, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Vira Shultz, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 


Irene 


Opal Forbes, Centerville High 
School, Centerville, lowa 
Silwer Pin 


Catherine Gaetsch, Naperville 
High School, Naperville, 
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that annoy the real he-men on the planet the 
worst variety is the man who is sorry for 
himself the minute he opens his mouth we are 
bored if we see him coming we cross to the 
other side of the path he blames the world he 
blames his friends he blames his luck he blames 
his Creator he blames everybody but himself 
hence he is a blamed nuisance he got that way 
because he spent his life looking for others 
to help him and when they didn’t do it he be- 
came sore there are two classes of people the 
upstanders and the leaners the upstanders 
stand on their own feet they make no demands 
upon you except for your love and your own 
fellowship you have the feeling that no matter 
how much they appreciate you they could do 
without you and the man you love the most as 
a rule is the man who does not need you but 
the leaners are looking for help they hang on 
to your arm and cling about your neck there 
are vastly more leaners than upstanders in 
this world in fact for every man that takes 
care of himself making his own way and mind- 
ing his own business there is usually a flock of 
from three to fifty dependents hanging on to 
his coat tail if you would join the noble army 
of upstanders practice looking out for yourself 
and not depending upon other people 


Part II 


We have been emphasizing initiative this 
month in our talk to you. That you possess 
this quality you can prove by selecting your 
own copy for the tabulation test this month. 
You may take any kind of matter you wish 
that will give you, when completed, at least 
20 lines in length and 3 columns across, but, 
of course, nothing we have already given as a 
Senior O. A. T. test. 


Prizes 


Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Glen Honeck, Pioneer School 
of Business, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Phyllis Block, St. Elizabeth 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary M. Lynch, Sacred Heart 
High School, Yonkers, 
New York 

Catherine Lynch, Prosser 
High School, Prosser, 
Washington 

Hilda Hess, Prosser High 
School, Prosser, Wash- 
ington 


H. Ellen Ojantakanen, Glou- 
cester High School, Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts 


Elinor McKenney, Wethers- 
field Township High 
School, Kewanee, Illinois 

Otto Pohl, St. Peter School, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Margaret Murphy, Greenfield 
High School, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts 

Ebba Stenstrom, Bristol High 
School, Bristol, 
Connecticut 

Dora Hanson, High School, 
Gregory, South Dakota 

Grace Leonard, Wicomico 
High School, Salisbury, 
Maryland 

Mildred Nyman, Ashland 
High School, Ashland, 
Wisconsin 

Lorena Witt, Lincoln School, 
Lake City, Minnesota 
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Ethel MacGaffey, Waupun 
High School, Waupun, 
Wisconsin 

Margaret Sogby, Somerset 
High School, Somerset, 


City Kansas High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Nancy Hamilton, Mishawaka 
High School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana 

Mitchell Balaski, Howe High 
School, Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts 

Pauline Clark, Irene 8. Reed 
High School, Shelton, 
Washington 

Helen Overmire, Fostoria 
High School, Fostoria, 
Ohio 

Marguerite Nichols, State 
Teacher's College, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota 

Phyllis Wicklander, Cam- 
bridge High School, 
Cambridge, Minnesota 

Emily P. Wojcik, Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Geraldine Bosler, Tiffin Busi- 
ness University, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Ruth Baker, Holdrege High 
School, Holdrege, Ne- 
braska 

Betty A. Ronovsky, Drake Col- 
lege, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 

Dorothy Selby, Macon High 
School, Macon, Missouri 

Dwight M. Horn, Hastings 
High School, Hastings, 
Michigan 

Doreas Abbott, 
High School, 
Falls, Vermont 

Genevieve Schroeder, State 
College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 

Eileen Segrun, Huntington 
Park Union High School, 
Huntington Park, Cali- 
fornia 

Mildred Lawrence, West 
Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Evelyn Sibbald, Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin 

Mildred Funfsinn, 8t. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Mary Elenor Colan, Central 
High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Gertrude M. Geiger, Holy 
Trinity Commercial High 
School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts 


Bellow Falls 
Bellow 


Gold Ring 
Anna Musicant, Hebrew Tech- 


nical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gold Pin 


Elda Kienast, Central High 
School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 
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Amparo Loaiza, St. Agnes 
High School, Les An- 
geles, California 

Mildred Loetz, Senior High 
School, Michigan City, 


Indiana 

Christine Having, Garfield 
High School, Garfield, 
New Jersey 


Honorable Mention 


Helen Eckhold, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Berniece Rupp, Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin 

Edith Pickard, Hull-Daisetta 
School, Daisetta, Texas 

Sister Agnes-du-Sauveur, St. 
Louls Academy, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Mabel Nelson, Holdrige, 
Nebraska 

Blanche James, Holdrige, 
Nebraska 

Florentino C. Castillo, Naga, 
Camarines, Sur. Philip- 
pine Islands 

Isabella Atkinson, Center- 
ville High School, Cen- 
terville, lowa 

Maxine Parker, Centerville 
High School, Centerville, 
Iowa 

Susie Norris, Centerville High 
School, Centerville, Iowa 

Lucille Lowe, Centerville High 
School, Centerville, Iowa 

Evelyn Climie, Centerville 
High School, Centerville, 
Iowa 

Frances Martinez, Sacred 
Heart High School, 
Gallup, New Mexico 

Lena Stephani, Sacred Heart 
High School, Gallup, 
New Mexico 

Rita Mirabal, Sacred Heart 
High School, Gallup, 
New Mexico 

Alice Knoch, Naperville High 
School, Naperville, Ili- 
nois 

Isabel Stephens, Naperville 
High School, Naperville, 
Illinois 

Freda E. Loomis, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Ellen Paschall, Grand Blane 
Cons. School, Grand 
Blanc, Michigan 

Francis Gustin, Draughon's 
Business College, Spring- 
field, Missouri 

Carl Pierce, Draughon's Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, 
Missouri 


O. A. T. 


Silver Pin 
Richard L. Taylor, Wicomico 
High School, Salisbury, 
Maryland 
Grace Anglemyer, 
Jacobs College, 
fo 


Miami- 
Dayton, 


Bronze Pin 


Lucille Rawlins, Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio 


Martha A. Weed, Draughon’s 
Business College, Spring- 
field, Missouri 

Agnes V. Sampson, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Edna M. Donnelly, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Helen F. Finnerty, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 


New Jersey 

Elizabeth V. Makely, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Helen C. O'Callahan, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Mary M. Buckley, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Maebelle Knuth, Allegan High 
School, Allegan, Michi- 
gan 

Margaret M. Hughes, 8t. 
Elizabeth School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Isabelle Boles, Central High 
School, Sioux City, 
lowa 

Marie Donner, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Mary Wite, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Catherine Bright, Lancaster 
High School, Lancaster, 
Ohio 

Una Blair, Richmond High 
School, Richmond, 
Missouri 

Christine Stenhouse, Rich- 
mond High School, Rich- 
mond, Missouri 

Sylvia Saiset, Cermftral High 
Scheol, Sioux City, Iowa 

Margaret McBrairty, St. 
Mary’s High School, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 

Geraldine Sobaria, St. Mary's 
High School, Melrose, 
Massachusetts 

Mary Costello, St. Margaret's 
School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Alice Malloney, St. Margaret's 
School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Christine Moore, St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Beryl Comby, Chickasha High 
School, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 

Sophie Yeaton, Chickasha 
High School, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 

Jewell Noakes, Chickasha 
High School, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 


Hilda Johnson, Geneva Com- 
munity High School, 
Geneva, Illinois 


Awards 


Jennie Cohen, Hebrew Techni- 
cal School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lillian Divack, Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Giris, 
New York, N. Y. 

Vesper Pike, Marysville High 


Kansas 

Helene Pouliot, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Amesbury, 
Massachusetts 
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Catherine Palisson, Glouces 
ter High School, Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts 

Lucille Ferree, South Bend 
Business College, South 
Bend, Indiana 

Arabella Wolfram, Clinton 
High School, Clinton, 
Wisconsin 

Lauretta Frechette, Notre 
Dame School, Centra) 
Falls, Bhode Island 

Margaret Gunsell, St. Francis 
de Sales School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Julia Karabin, St. Louis 
Academy, Chicago, Illi- 
nols 

Althea Spaulding, Howe High 
School, Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts 

Cathleen Hinkel, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 

Mabel J. Gates, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 

Marguerite Ghesquiere, Roose - 
velt High School, Port 
Angeles, Washington 

Georgia Osborn, Olympia High 
School, Olympia, Wash- 
ington 


Superior Merit 


\Red Seal 


Hilda Bohner, Lewistown High 
School, Lewistown, Penn 
sylvania 

Lucy 8. Vititoe, Martinsville, 

diana 

Harry Owen, Denver, Colorado 

Eva L. Connelly, Mankato, 
Minnesota 

Maurine Link, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Eulalio Torres, Arroyo, Porto 
Rico 

Mildred Clark, Johnston City 
Township High School, 
Johnston City, Illinois 

Evelyn A. Faust, The Taylor 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Marion D. Sloan, The John W 
Hallahan Catholie Girls’ 

Philadel- 


Alice C. Ramsey, High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 

Mary Schultz, Emerson School, 
Gary, Indiana 

Emily Waitkus, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Mary Brown Hare, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 

N. B. Curtis, Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Felicia Deana, Rockville, Con 
necticut 


Goldie L. Marcus, Hebrew 
Technical School for 
Girls, New York, N. Y 

Madeline Esch, St. Francis de 
Sales School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Helen W. Brown, Virginia 
Commercial College. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Edith Brewer, Mulvane High 
School, Mulvane, Kansas 
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Mary Richmond, West Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls 
High School, Phils- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Galle, Manhattan 
High School, Manhattan, 
Montana 

Helen Rodeman, St. Peter's 
School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Myrtle Belle Stubblefield, 
Hull-Daisetta High 
School, Daisetta, Texas 

Ruby Rue, Stowe High School, 
McKees Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Pauline Myers, Allegan High 
School, Allegan, Michi- 
gan 

Sister Xavier, Maria Immacu- 
lata Convent, Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Gretehen Miller, The Mal- 
linckrodt, Wilmette, 
Illinois 

Mildred Davidson, Central 
High School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 


Honorable Mention 

Soeur Agnes-du-Sauveur, St 
Louls Academy, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Mildred Mayer, Holy Trinity 
School, Newburg, Wis 
consin 

Edna Orner, 
School, 
vania 

Cosette Angers, St. Joseph's 
School, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 


Thompson 
York, Pennsyl- 


Competent Typist 


Awards 
Gold Pin 


Kermit Dale, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Margaret Massa, San Diego 
Senior High School, San 
Diego, California 

Fern Johnson, Harrisburg 
Township High School, 
Harrisburg, Llinois 

Sophie Baratto, Moser College, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Ruth Townsend, Faribault 
High School, Faribault, 
M 


innesota 
Barbara Weaver, Miami- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, 
Ohio 


Honorable Mention 


Eloise Wasmer, The Gallagher 
Sehool, Kankakee, Illi- 
nois (89.4 net, 4 errors) 

Hazel Heulitt, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
(88.8 net, 5 errors) 

Robert Wiley, Hillsboro Com- 
mereial High School, 
Hillsboro, Illinois (86.3 
net, 2 errors) 

Doris Forler, Federal Busi- 


(85.5 net, + errors) 
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Harold Cooper, Marseilles 
High School, Marseilles, 
Illinois (84.5 net, 4 
errors) 

Edna Whitten, Hillsboro Com- 
mercial High School, 
Hillsboro, Illinois (83.5 
net, 3 errors) 

Doris Olds, Centerville High 
School, Centerville, 
Iowa (83.4 net, 1 error) 


Leona Ulatowski, Alvernia 
High School, Chieago, 
Iilinois (79.3 net, 1 
error) 

Marjorie Wilson, Exira High 
School, Exira, Iowa 
(78.7 net, 2 errors) 

Maude Kraber, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania (78.5 net, 4 
errors) 


Plate for March 
O. G. A. Test 
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Jessie Queen, Girl's Training 
School, Gainesville, 
Texas (83.2 net, 1 
error) 

Mrs. O. W. Baltrusch, A. W. 
Johnston School of Busi- 
ness, Billings, Montana 
(81.7 net, 2 errors) 

Elizabeth M. Wukawitz, St. 
Francis de Sales School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
(81.4 net, © errors) 

Violet L. Whitcomb, North- 
ampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, 
Massachusetts (81.3 net, 
@ errors) 

Steven L. O'Donnell, Exira 
High School, Exira, 
Iowa (80.1 net, 4 
errors) 
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Mildred Jung, Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota (78.1 net, 2 
errors) 

Dorothy Brooks, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
(77.7 met, @ errors) 

Albert Buhr, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, Illi- 
nois (76.9 net, 2 errors) 

Irene Nelson, The Gallagher 
School, Kankakee, [Illi- 
nols (77.0 net, 2 errors) 

Gladys Slater, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (76.8 met, 4 
errors) 

Laura Cassels, Tomah High 
School, Tomah, Wiscon 
sin (76.5 net, 3 errors) 
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Mary Kurts, Federal Business 
College, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada (16.2 
net, 3 errors) 

Patricia Weingand, Hillsboro 
Commercial High School, 
Hillsboro, Illinois (75.8 
net, 1 error) 

May Raboin, The Gallagher 

School, Kankakee, Ili 

nois (75.7 net, 1 error) 

McClelland, Drake 

Business School, Pater 

son, New Jersey (75.6 

net, 3 errors) 

Elmer Carstensen, Norfolk 
High School, Norfolk. 
Nebraska (75.5 net, 3 
errors) 

Mary Teigeler, Norfolk High 
School, Norfolk, Ne 
braska (75.2 met, 3 
errors) 

Elizabeth BR. Cunningham 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
(75.0 net, 5 errors) 

Dorothy Houghton, Moser 
Business College, 
Chicago, Tlinois 
(74.8 net, 5 errors) 

Clarice Maben, Ray High 
School, Ray, Arizona 
(74.4 net, 3 errors) 

Sanford Larsen, Grand Island 

Business College, Grand 

Island, Nebraska (74.3 

net, 1 error) 

Ward, Hillsboro Com 

mercial High School, 

Hillsboro, Ilinois (7 

net, 2 errors) 

Pease, Grand Island 

Business College, Grand 

Island, Nebraska (74.2 

net, 2 errors) 

Bessie Feldman, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California (74.2 net, 5 
errors) 

Violet Rydiund, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (74.1 
net, 3 errors) 

Helen Flynn, St. Elizabeth 
School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (74.0 net, 
4 errors) 

Olive Halbert, Washington 
County High School, 
Akron, Colorado (173.9 
net, 4 errors) 

Rose Miklich, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana (73.9 
net, 5 errors) 

Pernia Bullock, Powell High 
School, Powell, Wyoming 
(73.5 net, 5 errors) 

Leonard Olsen, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (173.4 
net, 4 errors) 

Antoinette Malato, Alvernis 
High School, Chicago, 
Illinois (73.3 met, 5 
errors) 

Mildred Larsen, 
County High School, 
Eureka, Montana (73.3 
net, 3 errors) 

Margaret Lynch, Alvernia 
High Sehool, Chicago, 
Illinois (723.8 net, 2 
errors) 

Raimundo Crus, Aguadilla, 
Porto Rieo (72.7 net, 
errors) 

Virginia Thomas, Norfolk 
High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska (72.7 ort, 4 
errors) 


Pearl 


4.2 


Cecil 
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Dorothy Green, Hillsboro 


Commercial High School, 


Hillsboro, Illinois (72.6 
net, 5 errors) 


Lila Anderson, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota (72.4 net, 3 
errors) 


Lucille Garrison, Tacoma 
High School, Tacoma, 
Washington (72.4 net, 
3 errors) 


Myrle D. Biggins, Grand 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(72.2 net, 4 errors) 


Thelma Modlin, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (72.2 
net, 4 errors) 

Lucile D’Amico, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana (72.1 
net, 4 errors) 

Winifred Cox, Northampton 
Commercial College, 
Northampton, Massachu- 
setts (71.9 net, 1 error) 

Irene Stuedeman, Glencoe 
High School, Glencoe, 
Minnesota (71.9 net, 4 
errors) 

Rose Schur, Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. (71.9 
net, 4 errors) 
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tana (71.6 net, 5 errors) 

Odus Morgan, Hominy High 
School, Hominy, Okla- 
homa (71.4 net, 4 
errors) 

Irene Thomas, Senior High 
School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan (71.3 net, 4 
errors) 

Anna Racich, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota (71.1 net, 2 
errors) 

Mildred Eck, Our Lady of 
Grace Commercial School, 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
(71.1 net, 3 errors) 

Evelyn Sall, Holdrege High 
School, Holdrege, Ne- 
braska (71.0 net, 5 
errors) 

Eleanor Wright, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington (70.8 net, 2 
errors) 

Minnie Hoogland, St. Louis 
Academy, Chicago, Illi- 
nois (70.8 net, 5 errors) 


Bessie A. Green, Marseilles 
High School, Marseilles, 
Illinois (70.8 net, 5 
errors) 

Clara Waugh, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (70.5 net, 3 
errors) 

Kathryn M. Strine, Thomp- 
son School, York, Penn- 
sylvania (70.3 net, 5 


Gertrude Swalinkavich, Tech- 
nical High School, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota (70. 
net, 4 errors) 

Mabel Nelson, Holdrege High 

School, Holdrege, Ne- 

braska (70. net, 5 

errors) 

Iverson, Tacoma High 

Schrol, Tacoma, Wash- 

ington (70. net, 5 


Edna 


errors) 

Harriet Orzechowski, South 
Haven High School, 
South Haven, Michigan 
(70.3 net, 2 errors) 

Mary Gleason, Fort Dodge 
High School, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa (70.3 net, 3 errors) 

Mary Happle, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (70.2 net, 4 
errors) 


Cee A oh a tbe 
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Helen Fitzsthum, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California (70.2 net, 5 
errors) 

Lauretta Frechette, Notre 
Dame School, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island 
(70.0 net, 3 errors) 

Hannah Nishi, McKinley 
High School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii (70.0 net, 4 
errors) 

Ruby Heller, Gallagher 

School, Kankakee, Illi- 

nois (70.0 net, 5 errors 

Faulkner, Moser Busi 

ness College, Chicago, 

Illinois (70. net, 4 er 


Jean 


rors) 

Sara Marker, South Browns- 
ville High School, South 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 
(70. net, 4 errors) 

Frances Carey, California Col- 
lege of Commerce, Long 
Beach, California 


Michigan (70.0 net, 5 


errors) 

Marian Upson, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (798. 
net, 1 error) 

Doris Hultgren, Senior High 
School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan (70. net, 2 
errors) 
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(To be concluded next month) 








VACATION TIME IS COMING a 
Have We Your Correct Address ? 
Be sure to give us your proper address for the balance of your subscription 
order before leaving school so that magazines for September and following 


issues may be rightly directed. Mailing lists are made up on the 15th of the 
month before issue. Please keep this date in mind when notifying us of changes 


of address. 
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Sorry: We Have No V acancy 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond 


re Dee 


introduction and asked me to help her 

find a position. She told me of all the 
positions she had held and gave me her reasons 
for making the changes. I was busy, but I 
listened. I wanted to help her and I wanted 
to know why she had changed positions so 
often. I tried to believe in her skill in the 
technique of shorthand and typewriting, her 
ability to handle details, her willingness to co- 
operate with the “old” help, and work for the 
good of the office as a codrdinated, unified, 
going concern with an established policy. But 
there was something underneath the surface, 
an intangible something that made me question 
and hesitate—something that warned me that 
the woman lacked the essentials necessary to 
achieve just ordinary success. 

She didn’t look good to me or fit into the 
business atmosphere. Her eyes, for instance, 
were not steady, they wavered around and 
about instead of looking into my eyes. There 
was too much color on her cheeks and lips— 
it was not artistically nor convincingly distri- 
buted. Her clothes were all right, but her 
hands were unpleasant. I felt sorry for her 
but, in fairness to our office, I did not dare 
employ this woman. She gave me the im- 
pression that she would be hard to get along 
with, that she would consider herself a “top- 
notcher” no matter where she was placed. 


S HE came into my office with a card of 


ATURALLY, what we want are top- 

notchers. There is today, and always 
has been, a scarcity of competent help. There 
are well-paying jobs waiting right now for 
women—every executive, every employer 
knows this to be true. The trouble is with 
the women, and not with the jobs. It is al- 
most pathetic, the eagerness with which an 
employer hears the story of the job-hunter; 
and it is sometimes incredible to witness his 
optimism—hiring and firing in a constant sift- 
ing process to find one who can and will make 
good. 

The world is full of “educated” fools; 
natural born drifters, “top-notchers” without 
a foundation. Brilliance is not the pass-key 
to Success. There are mighty few “brilliant” 
heads of large corporations. I have a listen- 
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in acquaintance with a lot of millionaire 
bankers, real estate men, presidents of na- 
tional business successes; they don’t flash and 
sparkle—they have the appearance of hard- 
working pluggers who have had a few bright 
thoughts. 


OST of the “bright minds” are among 

the hired hands. Seems as if most of 
the great body of employes are perfectly will- 
ing to sweat and labor to climb within a few 
feet of the mountain top, there to rest while 
the woman who won't quit keeps on to suc- 
cess. In every walk of life—“doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, chiefs; rich men, poor men, beggar 
men, thieves”—there are thousands whom we 
call “pretty good,” a few we call “good,” but 
the “top-notchers” are as rare as white black- 
birds. 

John D. Rockefeller, when asked about his 
own success, called attention to the thousands 
of earnest, hard-working men who are about 
98% efficient. He is reported to have added 
that the ability of the 2% to complete a task 
gives them undisputed leadership. As Mr. 
Rockefeller’s business career anti-dates wom- 
an’s freedom to do any man’s work within her 
physical limitations, he is rarely reported as 
giving an opinion on the woman-job; but his 
per cents apply to all workers, irrespective 
of sex. 


‘|= woman who inspired this reflection 
may be (I hope she isn’t) looking for 
her job; not a job or the job, but one she thinks 
she should sit down in and rest in and relax 
in; one where her personality justifies her 
salary. Personality is desirable, but it is not 
the only desideratum. 

How does this office solve its problem of 
serviceable assistants? We get them young, 
just out of high school or business college. 
We teach and train them for about six months ; 
they learn the policy of the Company and the 
idiosyncrasies of those who safeguard that 
policy. They stay with us for years, thanks 
to their good constitutions and loyalty. They 
leave us sometimes for the best and most 
serious job of life—to prepare a home and 
rear the children who make or break that home. 
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First Impressions 
From ‘‘Your Job,” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Enclosing Enclosures Instead of Forgetting Them 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


Washington, D, C. 


HEN a stenographer friend of mine 

was severely reprimanded for failing to 
send out a very important enclosure which 
lost a good-sized contract and was dictated 
with a rush letter, she did not go into hysterics 
or rely upon her tears to win a pardon, but, 
recognizing the error of her ways, she pro- 
ceeded immediately to insure against a similar 
recurrence. 

The net result was the development of a 
“thumb-nail sticker” which has been success- 
fully used in that office ever since and won 
her a well-deserved promotion. Not only did 
the scheme work out well, but it became a 
regular part of the office routine afterwards 
by general order. 

Now seldom, if ever, are enclosures not 
mailed with the original letter. 

This sticker is less than the size of a quarter- 
dollar, circular in form, red in outline, with 
the word “enclosure” printed on it in white 
type. Gummed on the back it is pasted on all 
letters—just opposite the signature and under 
the words “I enc.” on every letter that is to 
contain an enclosure of any sort. 

Stickers of this type have proved cheap 
insurance in this office and an indefatigable 
safeguard against mistakes. Pasted on every 
letter containing enclosures it acts as a “red 
flag” or danger-signal to whoever is going to 
mail that letter. 


Before this scheme went into effect, no mat- 
ter how often the dictator repeated in his 
dictation “There is enclosed, etc.,” or “En- 
closed you will find,” and no matter how sin- 
cerely stenographers would mean to write the 
word “enclosures” at the bottom of the letter, 
there was never any assurance that the proper 
enclosure would accompany the letter when 
the envelope was sealed and mailed. 

But now, with this red flag system, the dic- 
tator can instantly see after he has read the 
letter and when he is signing it, whether or 
not the thumb-nail sticker is attached where 
it properly belongs. If not, he can do it him- 
self or call attention to it. 

The double check thus secured invariably 
succeeds in this office, and is found to be cheap 
but reliable insurance—cheap because the cost 
of printing such a sticker is quite negligible 
and reliable because it saves the other fellow, 
at the other end, considerable annoyance when 
he receives a letter promising an important 
enclosure—and which, if not enclosed, fre- 
quently requires a letter to be written an- 
nouncing the fact so that the sending office 
can forward it. This in turn necessitates a 
reply, forwarding the missing enclosure, thus 
entailing extra postage and administrative 
costs, all of which might have been avoided in 
the first place by using “thumb-nail enclosure 
stickers.” 











If you have evolved some time-saving or error-reducing 
scheme in your work, why not 


PASS IT ON! 
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By the Spectator, in the ‘‘San Francisca Examiner” 
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There are men about us whose exclusive duty, whose precise mis- 
sion, is to extinguish the fires that we kindle. At every crossway on 
the road that leads to the future each progressive spirit is opposed by 
a thousand men appointed to guard the past. Let us have no fears 
lest the fairest towers of former days be insufficiently defended. The 
least that the most timid among us can do is not to add to the immense 


dead weight which Nature drags along. 
—MAETERLINCK 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


“ 








= and writers ambitious to enter the field 


—_— 


Some Reporting Helps 


| SHE reporter's notes are particularly 
subject to misreading, no matter how 

carefully he writes them, no matter how 
well his system provides for natural language 
conflicts. In the first place, the reporter fre- 
quently writes at abnormal speeds, when his 
notes are bound to suffer, but this is not his 
principal difficulty. Where most of his con- 
flicts crop out are in the ungrammatical con 
structions that he is required to take. Wit- 
nesses are for the most part either uneducated 
or careless of the King’s English, they coin 
all manner of words never appearing in Web 
ster’s or Century, and their discourse is usually 
a jumble of disjointed, half-completed senten- 
ces and phrases. Even the attorneys in the 
heat of examination have little regard for 
the finer points of grammar or syntax. 

On the whole, perhaps the reporter’s great- 
est friend is the dash, that insignificant little 
character occupying the upper right-hand 
corner of the typewriter keyboard. With it he 
can take care of the incompleted or the dis- 
jointed sentence; but only his shorthand will 
help with the little conflicts which arise from 
bad grammatical construction. 

It is with the idea of ironing out some of the 
more common of these that the following out 
lines and expedients are presented to the re 
porter. 


In and Not 


Almost without exception these words are 
subject to misreading only in incomplete or 
faulty construction, but as such construction is 
frequently the rule in court, the reporter should 
keep this possibility of conflict in mind. 

Not can almost invariably be phrased to the 
preceding word. Jn, when it is phrased at all. 
almost always begins a phrase. Not is the 
better distinguished after is and was (it is 
after these two words that it most frequently 
conflicts with in) by the use of the blend 
Thus: 


is not 


, 
=_ 


For the contraction, when it is necessary, the 
apostrophe can easily be inserted, thus: 
isn’t wasn’t 


2 4} 
4 
z ¢-” 


This simple, logical expedient will take care 
of 99 per cent of the occasions when these 
words may conflict. But as a mere suggestion, 
when the words occur singly and there is an 
apparent conflict, since we use the blend for 
not in the above phrases, it may be used in 
isolated cases also; or we might write the 
not in full, as we choose: 


Would You—Did You 


Ordinarily in phrasing, would is distin 
guished from did by the omission of the hook 
in the did phrases and its inclusion in the would 
phrases. Thus: 


did you say 


© 


would you say 


Md 


4 


There is a possibility of conflict when they 
occur by themselves without subsequent words 
being added. In such case, they may be dis 
tinguished as follows: 


would you 


did you 
? 
4? 


A ' 
A 


As a matter of fact, it is desirable that the 
habit he acquired of writing would you in this 
manner in all cases. Thus: 


would you say would you care 


0 70 


would you believe 


A 
A 
4 


would you think 


fe 
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I Said—He Said a 
The Nation’s Debt 
The following have been found to be simple, 


sé ° ” 
logical and distinctive expedients for these From *‘The Strenuous Life 
common phrases. By Theodore Roosevelt 


I said He said 


o~ e 
I said to him He said to me 


el _ 


He Was—I1 Was 


Another expedient valuable in court work, 
where a witness rapidly describes where “he 
was” and where “I was,” is the following for 
these two frequently recurring phrases. 

Many reporters have already adopted these 
modifications, but they are given here for 
those who have perhaps not seen them. 


He was I was 


Cc e 


He was not I was not 


She 


Along this line, the following might also 
well be adopted for the “she” phrases: 


she is she was she has been 


5. ee 


He Has 


Another suggestion, in order to make pos- 
sible the phrasing of “he” and “has”: 


he has he has been 


e s 


Were Phrases 


The following series of “weres” are recom- 
mended as valuable phrases in court work: 


we were they were you were caf pe ae . 
a oh r e (177) 


if he were 


2 2 
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Are 
Your Letters Correctly Addressed? 


By John Heintz 


St, Louis, Missouri 


desk? Are you sure that they will go 

straight as a bullet to their destination 
or will they come back to you in the next 
morning’s mail stamped “P.O. Asked,” or 
“No such office in state named?” In case they 
are addressed to the right city, will they arrive 
on time to be of importance or will they arrive 
too late, owing to having been “delayed for 
directory service”? 

If letters are important enough to write 
carefully they ought to be important enough 
to address carefully. But entirely aside from 
a possible loss of business, the correct ad- 
dressing of mail occupies a place in the econo- 
mizing of office time. Every letter that is 
misaddressed means additional work for the 
stenographer. Often it means a search through 
files for the correct address, consuming time 
that is really needed for other purposes. 


IH about the letters that leave your 


What Causes Common Mistakes? 


An analysis of the subject of incorrectly 
addressed mail reveals that certain psychologi- 
cal “twists” underlie most errors. It is quite 
a common mistake, for instance, for stenog- 
raphers to use the last name of the addressee 
for the street address; thus, “John Williams, 
1148 Williams St.” Another mental slip, and 
a very easy one to make, is the transposing 
of numbers, “1148 Broadway” becoming “4811 
Broadway.” 

Even Dan Cupid, with his mischievous 
pranks, enters into the incorrect addressing of 
mail. Let the stenographer who wears an 
engagement ring beware. This is the only 
rational explanation for letters being addressed 
to George, Howard, or Leslie street when no 
such streets are on the map of the cities to 
which they are addressed. 


Eschew “City” 


But the most prolific cause for incorrectly 
addressed mail is the indiscriminate use of the 
word “city.” It gets to be a habit with some 
stenographers. Every day, in any fair-sized 
city, letters are mailed intended for all over 
the United States with the address “city” on 
them. As a result, instead of going out on 
the first train, they are received back some 
twenty-four hours later by the firm that mailed 


them. In the case of important letters this 
sometimes represents a serious delay neces- 
sitating the use of telegrams. 

A peculiar and persistent angle to the same 
mistake occurs in letters mailed out on the road 
by traveling salesmen. We will say a salesman 
is to start out from New York City. His firw 
has no printed envelopes, or they may be tem 
porarily out of them, so he has a stenographer 
type some for him. She obligingly does so, typ- 
ing the name of his firm, the street address, and 
then utterly overlooking the fact that the 
salesman will be traveling around the country, 
ends each address with “city.” 

The salesman follows up her mistake, and 
soon postal clerks in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
and St. Louis and other western cities come 
across letters addressed, we will say, “Excel 
Shirt Co., 505 Fifth Ave., City.” There being, 
of course, no such firm or street address in 
those cities, the letters, containing valuable 
orders, ultimately find their way to the dead 
letter office. 

Even in addressing local mail it is a good 
idea to spell out the name of the town although 
using the word “city” may save a little time. 
Often in transit a letter becomes what postal 
clerks call a “sticker,” which means that muci- 
lage from the flap of the envelope or the 
stamp causes it to adhere to another letter. 
Thus a letter mailed in New York, intended 
for local delivery, may find itself in Chicago 
before it becomes detached from a letter which 
it has adhered to. Now if the letter was 
originally addressed to “New York City” it 
would travel back promptly to its proper des- 
tination, whereas, if it had been orginally ad- 
dressed “city” it would very likely be sent to 
the dead letter office unless the return card 
showed where it had originally been mailed. 


Check Up 


There may be other reasons for the in- 
correct addressing of mail, but the ones I have 
enumerated will cover by far the majority 
of cases, provided the stenographer has the 
correct address of the addressee in the first 
place. Let any stenographer check up on the 
above reasons and the inconvenience to her 
firm and the loss of time resulting to herself 
from incorrectly addressed mail will become 
negligible. 
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List of Miunerals With Chemical Formulas 


Fiedlerite 


Pye 


Pb(OH)2-2PbCl, 


Fluellite 
AIF3-H,0 


Fluorite 
CaF, 


Fluorspar 
Ca F2 


Footeite 


a 


¢ 29 


G 7 


go 


CuCl,-8Cu(OH)2-4H,0 


Franklinite 


(Fe, Mn, Zn) (F 


Galena 
PbS 


Glaserite 


Na2S( ge 3KQSOg 


Gothite 
Fe2O : H,0 


Gypsum 
CaS sy 2H,0 


Halite 
NaCl 


Halotrichite 


2. se 


eo 


—€o 


~~ vO 


é 


QO 
Q ~~? 


FeSC 4 Alo( SO4)324H,O 


Hauerite 
MnS, 


Hausmannite 
MngO,4 


Hematite 
Fe2O3 


Hemimorphite 
Zn2Si )4-H2O 


Hessite 
AgoTe 


Hubnerite 
MnWO, 


Ilmenite 
FeTiO3 


Ilvaite 
lodyrite 
Agl 


Jadeite 
NaAlSigO¢ 


go 
4—e 
ee 

oe ae 
a 


los 


—— 
CaFeoFe(OH) (SiO4)2 Br, 
AL 


or 


yeaah 


Jamesonite ar 


Pb2Sb2Ss5 


Jordanite 
AsS3-4PbS 


Kainite 


“CO 
MgSO4-K2SO4-MgCl-6H,0 


Kalinite 
K,SO,4-Alo(SO,4)3-24H,O 


Kaolin 
HeAlo(SiO4)2-HzO - 
Kieserite - 
MgSO,-H,O oo 


Koenenite ,?>oru 
AlgOy-3MgO-2MgCly-6H,0 
Lanarkite __ Fo 

PbSO4-PbO 


Langbeinite — 
2MgSO4-K2SO, / 


Laurionite 
PbCle-Pb(OH)2 


Lawrencite i <*GB 
FeCl, 

Leonite “2 
MgSO, K2SO4 4H,O 

Leucite — 

KAKSiOs)2 rd 


Lewisite — 
§CaO-2TiO2-3Sb205 o 

Limonite oe ot 
2Fe2gO3-3H20 

Magnesite o 
MgCO3 


Magnetite 7O 
Fe304 

Malachite 
CuCO3-Cu(OH)2 


Manganite 
MnO(OH) 


Marcasite 
FeS2 


Marshite 
Cul 


—So 
“~, 
te 


Matlockite 
PbCle-PbO 


Melanterite 
FeSO,-7H,O 


Mendipite 


me 
PbClz2PbO 


(To be concluded next month) 


Se anh Orthite 
ae ey 


Miargyrite 
SbaS4Ago 


Millerite 
NiS 


Mimetite 
PbCI-Pbg(AsO,)3 


Minervite 
2AIPOs-SH20 


Mirabilite 
NaySO,-10H,0 


Mispickel 
FeAsS 


Molybdenite 
MoS2 


= To 
ae 
ia —¢ 
—~| 


Molybdite 
MoO3 


Molysite 
FeCls 
Monazite 


(Ce, La, Dy) PO, 


Morenosite - 
NiSOy-7H,O 


-~S 
Mottramite a 
(PbCu)3(VO4)2.2PbCu(OH), 


Muscovite 
H2KAls(Si04)3 


Nantokite 
CuCl 
Natrolite 


NagAl(AlO) (SiO3)3-2H,O 


Nephelite 
NaAlSiO, 


Niccolite 
NiAs 


Nitre 
KNOs3 


Orangite 
ThSiO, 


Orpiment 
As2S3 


I 


Cao(Al, Ce, Fe)o(Al-OH) (SiO4)3 
nS 


&6 


Ca3(PO,4)2-2H2O 


Parisite 
Ca(CeF)2(CO3)3 
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Developing a Sense of Error 
By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


to look for the good in all things— to see 
everything through rosy glasses and not 

» look for mistakes and unpleasant slips. 
That's the proper spirit, of course, for meeting 
life’s problems, but the stenographer or typist 
must learn to cultivate just the opposite ten- 
dency in reading over her letters, reports, manu- 
scripts, tables, or whatever she is typing, before 
handing them in. She must put on her dark 
spectacles and be ever on the alert for errors 
in spelling, in dates, in figures, in names, in 
capitalization, in anything she is transcribing. 
She must, like a good proofreader, develop a 
certain sixth sense that will whisper a caution 
that here is something that needs checking up— 
t may be all right or it may be all wrong, but 
anyway it’s one of these tricky things that 
needs verifying. 

The purpose of this series of articles has 
been to provide you with some of the back- 
ground material for just this use, and, if you 
have profited as we hope you have from the 
suggestions given, you should be well on the 
road to becoming an expert fault-finder. Some 
practical hints on what might be called the 
technique of proofreading, however, are neces- 
sary. 


Hitec childhood up we have been urged 


Apply the Fine-T'ooth Comb 


At the very start the typist should realize 
that the kind of reading we are describing is 
very different from reading for one’s own 
pleasure and recreation, when the eye is skim- 
ming along for the sense only, enjoying the 
beauties of the author’s style and the plot and 
character development. In proofreading, on 
the other hand, it is necessary not only to read 
every word but every letter and every character 
and punctuation mark—to apply a fine-tooth 
comb ! 


Read ** Against Copy” 


Quotations, figures, lists of names, rough 
drafts, legal documents, and other data which 
must be accurate to the letter should be read 
“against copy” with a copyholder, as the person 
who holds the original copy is called in the 
print shop. The copyholder should invariably 
read from the copy, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, such as in order to relieve her 
after long close work. She cannot follow 
copy containing insertions, and arranged in 
various forms, as rapidly as you can read it, 


and she may not catch you if you read it dif 
ferently from her original. Also, if you mis 
interpreted a figure or a word once, you will 
be likely to do so again if you read from the 
same copy again. 

A caution or two here. Do not shield your- 
self behind the copyholder. If you doubt her 
version of the material, investigate it your 
self—do not say afterwards, “That’s the way 
it was read to me.” Also do not prompt the 
copyholder from your copy. When she has 
difficulty in deciphering the original, give her 
a chance to express her version first. Maybe 
it will be different from the copied form and 
will be the correct one. 

When you stop to make a correction, the 
copyholder should stop, and then start reading 
again at the point where the correction was 
made, even though she may have read beyond 
it when she was stopped, for the attention will 
be occupied with the correction and not with 
subsequent matter. 


Correct Duplicate Copies, Too 


Corrections should invariably be incorpo- 
rated on carbon copies as well as on the 
originals. Also if two or more colors are used 
the carbons should be checked to see that the 
colors appear as on the original. 


Reading Punctuation 


In reading punctuation, adopt the following 
professional proofreaders’ abbreviations that 
reduce the words as nearly as possible to one 
syllable. This indicates more clearly that it 
is punctuation you are giving, and it saves your 
voice materially in a whole day of checking. 


PUNCTUATION ABBREVIATION 


Interrogation mark 
Exclamation point 
Capital 


Be Sure of All Figures 


More care should be given to the verifi 
cation of figures than to any other 
material. Figures may be used as a basis for 
further computations, and an error in the first 
draft may be carried on and throw out an 
entire set of calculations. Also there is nothing 
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in the context to show that an error or a trans- H ard W ork 
position has been made. In reading matter if 
a wrong key is struck or letters transposed the 
context tells you at once that you meant 


“from,” not “form,” but with figures there's RN ae oA * 
ys 


From the San Francisco “Examiner” 


no telltale indication. 


Reading Figures 


The following rules for reading figures will 
be useful : 


1. Read “zero” as the letter “o” (not “naught’’) 
and the decimal point as “point.” 

2. Read “5,781” as “five seven eight one,” not 
ar “five thousand seven hundred and eighty-one.” The 
latter style is confusing because there are more words 
than there are figures and the mind is confused in 
trying to reconstruct the image to agree with the actual 
one the eye sees. Also do not say “fifty-seven eighty- 
one,” as the break in reading does not coincide with 
the comma in the number and therefore also is con- 
fusing. 

3. Read “.0051” as “point 0 0 five one,” not “fifty- 
one ten thousandths,” for few can read large decimals 
quickly and accurately and the words are tongue- 
twisters. 

4. Read down columns rather than across. 

5. Verify totals by addition whenever possible. If 
an adding machine is available it is a good plan to 
check large totals on it. 


Question Anything Doubtful 


Last, you must realize that it is your duty 
to bring queries that you yourself cannot 
answer to the attention of someone else, 
usually, of course, the dictator or the person 
for whom the work is being typed. Next to 
being able to sense an actual error comes the 
ability to raise intelligent queries. Notice the 
word “intelligent,” however! Inconsequential 
queries will make you ridiculous, but many 
thanks will come your way if you make dis- 
creet ones. 


It Pays to Be Right 


Doubtless all these suggestions and cautions 
seem unnecessary to you, but the more you 
check and verify the more you will realize 
that nothing can be taken for granted. Back in 
1632 the King’s printer in England was fined 
£3,000 for omitting “not” from one of the 
Commandments in the Bible! If you should 
omit or misconstrue a word in a bid and thus 
rob your employer of securing the contract, 
who could say that he would not be justified in 
being in a state of temper because of your 


carelessness ? > ; o* a F< (62) 








Indexes are being prepared for this volume of the Gregg Writer 


and American Shorthand Teacher. Do you want one? 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 408) 


Helen Wheeler. High School, Jennie M. Lade, High 
Mineral Point Oshkosh 
Ruby A. Agnew, Milton 
Union High School, 
Miltea 
Sister M. Juliana, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Milwaukee 
St. Mary's Academy, Mil- 
wa 
Irma Boettcher, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee 
Helen Gibson, Oconto Falls 
High School, Oconte 
Falls 


N. Saukerson, West Allis 
High School, West Allis 

Harriet Kimball, Senior 
High School, Wauwatosa 

Hilda E. Buchen, High 
School, Wittenberg 


George M. Millan, East Side 
High School, Madison 
Dorothy Hummel, Menomonee 
Falls High School, Meno- 
monee Falls 

William M. Maxwell, Junior 
High School, Wausau 


Edith M. Rogers, Wapate 
High School, Wapato 

P. G. Gamarke, St. Norbert’s 
College, West DePere 

Irma Strese, High School, 


Sister Mary Leunena, &t. 
Ann's School, Milwaukee 

E. P. Calliss, Baraboo High 
School, Baraboo 


Wyoming 


Margaret A. Piekard, Cody 
High School, Cody 

Jane Melton, Laramie High 
School, Laramie 


Frances Blair, Torrington 
High School, Torrington 


[The final installment for this year will appear next month.) 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928. 
State of New York, 1 
County of New York, f 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of The Gregg Writer, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
ot the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A. Leslie, 
16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi- 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Maida 
Gregg, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 


West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; W. F. 
Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
ot the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty- 
seventh day of March, 1928. 

[Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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